PREFACE 


The Assembly of the Leiijfue of Nations at its 
fourth session, in Se])teinber 1923, i)asse(l the 
lollowino; resolution: — “The Assembly urp-es the 
•(roveinments of the States Members to arrange 
tliat the eliiklren and youth in their rcsjiectix’e 
countries where such teaching is not {?iven be made 
iiwaie of the existence ami ainis of the Lea'i'iie 
of Nations and the terms of its Covenant.” 


Cj) to the present there has not been i)ublibhed, 
for teachers and students of Intermediate (’ol)eg-es 
and Secondary Scliools in India, any treatise 
explaining the aims and achievements ot the 
League of Nations. This manual endeavours to 
show (a) why the League was termed, (A) what 
it has actually done during the first six years of 
its existence, and {c) what are its ])ossil>ilitie.s and 
limitations. The authors cherish the hope that it 
■will he found useful and serve as a basis funti 
which the students in Secondary Schools and 
Intermediate ( olleges in India may be instructed 
in one of tin* most important developnu'Hls of the 
modern \voild. 'I'he style has tlier(*fore been m;nl(‘ 
as sini])le as possible*, though at the* same tiim* it 
has been found impossible to avoid the use of 
certain technical termr^ If teachers, however, 
■will make a point of giti^g ;• <areful explatiat ioii 
•f>f each technical term as^ it occurs, the sludent 
will soon become ac<|uaiiitefll, with a vocahulai of 
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terms iiidisi»eusable to the study of internationa]' 
relations. 


The Ixiok presupposes some kuo'''l€dg‘e of liistory 
oil the part of the reader. The teacher should 
ecjuip himself with the refpii.site historical know- 
ledp-e to explain or enlaifre upon any historical 
fact met with in studying this subject. Adequate- 
information re<rardinf>r historical ])oints alluded to- 
in tlie text may he gained from books mentioned 
ill the Appendix. 


In stuilying the work of the lieague a knowledge 
of geograjihy is a further essential. Parts of this 
inamial irill l»e found useful ba.ses for geography 
lessons. The teacher aill find in it all kinds of 
geogiaidiiial exercises. Tiie extent of the woidd's 
surfaie covered b\' the territories of the States^. 
Memliers of the League, and the propoidion of their- 
united ])opulatioii to the total ]io])ulation of the 
world ma\’ be «orked out. International water- 
ways and their economic imjiortance will form the- 
subject of many useful geographical exercises. It 
will be useful for the students to find out what 
countrio'i have to make us<‘ of “ transport in 
transit ’* for their merchandi.se (see (^hapter IT), 
and what clas.ses of goods tliey trade in. These* 
are but a few examjdes of possible and valuable 
correlation between League of Xations studies and 
geography. ^J'he enterjnising teacher will be able- 
to work out many more fo\- himself and his class. 


The authors are deeply grateful to Mr. E. F. 
Oaten, Director of Public Instruction (Bengal),. 
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and to Mr. F. E. -James, General Secretary of the 
Calcutta Young- Men’s Christian Association and 
R-epiesentative in India of the Information Section 
of the Leag-ue of Nations at Geneva, for giving- 
many helpful sugrg-estions as a result of their 
thoroug:h reading- of the inauuscript of this 
book. Without the help of Mr. James it would 
not have l>eeu possible to get the most up-to-date 
information about the licague affairs. Tlis 
criticisms and suggestions, therefore, have been 
extremely valiiahle. In a slightly different form 
some of the sections have alrea<ly apjieared as 
article.s from the pen of one of the authors in 
Yountf Men of India and in Welfare; and for 
permi.ssion to reprint them the authors are indebted 
to the courtesy and kindness of tlte editors 
etjncenied. 


Tlie authors earnestly Itopo that this snia 
volume imn- slimtilate readers not only to accjuiie 
further knowledge al)Out tlie LeagiU' of Nations, 
l)ut to take a (k*ei) and lasting int(>r(*.st in its future 
l)rogress. The League cainiot hoja* to soh’e the 
intricate problem of iiiteruatioiial relations \inless 
it is bar ked np by an educated sympatlietic public 
opinion in every quarter of the globe. If huinauil.v 
is to progress beyond the stage of war, bloodslied, 
and hi ule force to something better based upon 
rea.soii, under.standiug and goodwill, it caii only 
do so by tlic co-oiJeratiou of all nations. India of 
the future must play her part in fhisg^rcat 
movement. Hut first she must uiidci stand it. 
Slie must make its ideals her ideals. She must 
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range herself shoulder to shoulder with those 
nations who are learning how to co-operate for the 
promotion of all that is best in life. 

Por the attainment of this ideal, knowledge is 
the first requisite. Ignorance is the greatest 
enemy to progress, the greatest promoter of wars, 
the chief cause of distress and unhappiness in the 
world. Strive therefore to know something about 
<he League of Xations and the problems that it 
seeks to solve. Spread your information as widely 
as possible, ^ou will thereby be helping to spread 
peace, understanding and goodwill among nations. 

J. 31. SEN. 

Fehiuary, 1.926. D. G. E. HALL. 


IX 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND 

EDITION. 




The authors are fflad to find that there i.s a 


jfrou'ing demand for a hand-book on the League ot 
Nations. This has been amply proved by the sale 
of the First Kdition of the book in al>out a year’s 
time from its publication. In the pieparatioii of 
the Second Edition some alterations have been made 
in the text. These were necessary on account of tlie 
admission of Germany into the League in Septeinljcr 
The whole work has undergone revision: — 
tlm defects in the First Edition have been removed, 
the bibliography has been enlarged, maps have 
been redrawn and a full text of the Covenant has 
added as an .\i)pendix. The Assembly of tlie 
League at its seventh session in September 1920 
accepted the following I'ecoininendatioii of the Com- 
mittee on Intellectual Co-operation Tlie 
competent authorities iu each country should lake 


steps that teacliers sliould 1)0 provideil with a cuj)v 
of the Covenant and International Charter of Labour 
with short explanations and concise bil)Hograpl!y. 
It is tliereforo hoped tliat the addition of the full 
text of the Covenant as an Ajjpendix <o this liook 
will puliance its usofulne.ss and purj)Ose. 


Calcutta, I 

July, 1927. 1 


J. M. SEN. 

1). G. E. HAl.l,. 
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CHAPTER I 


The Problem of International Relations 

One of the greatest problems that has 
grown up with the development of civilised 
states in the world is that of the regulation 
of dealings between them in such a way as to 
promote the general peace and welfare of 
mankind. It is a very difficult problem, partly 
because it is a complicated one, and partly 
because of the selfishness and greed displayed 
by most nations in their relations with one 
another. Up to the present all attempts to 
solve it have failed. Recently, however, a 
new factor has emerged which has made it 
more than ever necessary for the states of the 
world to evolve soine really adequate method 
of regulating their relations with each other. 
The striking developments of science during 
the last century and a half have made man 
master over the forces of nature to a degree 
previously undreamt of. But, at the same 
time, the application of the principles of 
science to methods of warfare has so increased 
their frightfulness and devastation tliat if 
war is allowed to continue not only will 
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civilisation be wrecked, but the existence of 
the human race itself will be threatened. 

Such is the problem that now faces us all. 
Wliat we do with regard to it will have results 
affecting the whole future progress of civilisa- 
tion. If we fail to solve it, then poison gas, 
aerial bombs, new and more deadly explosives, 
and similar horrors may decide the question 
of the fate of humanity for us. 

Before we come to consider the way in 
which the League of Nations is attempting to 
grapple with this huge problem, we must first 
understand something about the way it has 
presented itself in the past and the methoils 
that have been employed to deal with it. Nc 
man can hope to solve any real problem of life 
unless he first makes a thorough attempt to 
understand it. A knowledge of the past is 
therefore essential. 

History shows us that the earliest human 
communities possessed hardly any organisa- 
tion at all. Man began with a food-collecting 
state of forest life, in which war was quite 
unknown. War slowly came out as a by- 
product of the civilisation ushered in by the 
invention of food-production. Quarrels and 
feuds soon became frequent ; the strong 
oppressed the weak; and although custom 
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imposed certain checks upon men. force really 
predominated. Gradually, however, bigger 
and stronger communities came into being. 
Sometimes several villages would join 
together to form a city-state as in ancient 
Greece. Sometimes a strong leader would 
enforce obedience to his rule over a witier 
area, until by uniting various clans or tribes 
he would create a “ nation.'* In these and 
other ways men began to form bigger commu- 
nities in which in course of time systems of 
law were built up and enforced and the rela- 
tions of man with man placed under the 
supreme control of what we may now call 
“ the state.” 

All this took a long time to achieve. Its 
progress was not uniform. Different peoples 
progressed at different rates. When tlic 
earliest organised states appeared in ancient 
India and China we have no record of similar 
institutions in Great Britain. Organised 
states appeared in Egypt and the Eastern 
Mediterranean regions long before tliey 
appeared in India and China. From the 
Eastern Mediterranean regions they spread 
further west, chiefly through the colonising 
activities of the Phrenicians and the Greeks. 
After the collapse of Ale.xander tlie Great’s 
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Empire, the city of Rome built up the most 
highly organised state that had up to that 
time been seen. Rome extended her power 
over hundreds of tribes and other local units 
from North Britain to the Euphrates and 
from the Rhine to the great Sahara desert, 
and slowly built up the most wonderful 
system of law that the world has yet seen. 

Thus Rome solved the problem of the inter- 
national relations of the peoples around the 
Mediterranean basin and of many beyond it, 
by imposing upon them an imperial system. 
But her dominion was based ultimately upon 
force. Had she been able to conquer and 
dominate the whole world, she might have 
welded the peoples of the world into a single 
state, in which the relations of the various 
parts with each other would have been regu- 
lated in the interests of all by the central 
government. But such an ideal was impossible 
of attainment. In the first place, as history 
shows us, dominion based upon force has 

alwavs failed in the end. Tn the second place 

« 

Rome could conquer only a ^'ery small fraction 
of the total surface of the world, and even 
that territory was more than she could 
properly manage. As her Empire expanded, 
its organisation became weaker, while at the 
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same tune its defence became more and 
more precarious, until finally the whole 
western portion crumpled up before the 
attacks of the Teutonic nations. 

Rome gave to the world an imperial idea, 
— the idea of a universal sovereignty con- 
trolling all the various peoples and states of 
the world and regulating their relationships 
one with the other. After the fall of the 
Roman Empire in the West this idea still 
survived, especially in the Roman Church, 
which strove to follow in the steps of the 
old Empire and revive its world-wide 
dominion. Thinking men felt that only 
under the segis of a great world-wide 
authority could peace and civilisation be 
attained. That is why in 800 A. 1). the 
Roman Empire was revived by Charles the 
Great, the King of the Franks, 

This “Holy Roman Empire, “ as Cliarles’ 
Empire was called, proved a pitiable failure 
No system of imperial administration was 
evolved, nor was a general body of law 
promulgated, except in religious matlers 
The religious organisation, headed by liie 
Pope of Rome, carried on a bitter ami 
ceaseless struggle with the secular govern 
ment presided over by the Emperor. Cndei' 
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the stress of this conflict the central 
government completely broke down, and 
each locality was left to look after its own 
defence, administration and justice. 
Although the Holy Roman Empire perished, 
the Historic Catholic Church survived. 

Possibly the greatest difficulty which 
Iirevented the success of the Roman imperial 
idea in the middle ages in Europe was that 
when the Teutonic barbarians broke into the 
Roman Empire, their organisation was 
very primitive, and their minds entirely 
barbaric. When they settled down, each 
man’s outlook was bounded bv the little 
piece of territory upon which he lived and 
moved. j\fen were local-minded; their 
minds could not grasp anything wider than 
their immediate surroundings. So feudal 
society grew up all ovei* Western Europe. 
Each locality came under the dominance 
of a territorial lord of whom all men 
held their land, and to whom all paid 
service and obedience. Against this system 
tlie Holy Roman .Cinpire was powerless. 
Territorial lords cari*;e<l on war with 
-aeb other to their hearts' content, checked 
^wly by the spasmodit' efforts of the 
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Church, the Emperor, or some greater terri- 
torial lord or king who rose above the rest 
and imposed some sort of order amidst chaos. 
In theory the world was a single state ruled 
by Pope and Emperor as the representatives 
of God upon earth. In actual fact the lords 
of each small locality were independent 
princes. 

Hut a new factor began to ap[)ear. As tlie 
greater territorial lords slowly extended their 
power over the smaller lords, national 
kingdoms came into existence. Thus, to make 
England our example, while at first we have 
numberless tribes of Angles, Saxons and Jutes 
under petty “ kings.” these are gradually 
amalgamated to form larger kingdoms until 
we have the three great kingdoms of Northiun- 
bria, Mercia and Wessex. 1'hese in turn arc 
finally merged into the kingdom of Hnglaml. 
It was a long process and very compli- 
cated, and at first the national king was 
powerless compare<l with the great territorial 
)ords. Ihit, little by little, as men s conscious 
ness expanded and their interests became loss 
intensely l(K:al, their imagination was caught 
by the national idea, and their allegiance was 
attracted to the national king. So at the end 
of the Middle Ages in Europe both the Holy 
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Rpman Empire and narrow feudalism were 
pushed into the background by the national 
state. Portugal, Spain, France, England, 
Scotland and the Scandinavian countries were 
organised as national states independent of 
imperial control — in fact independent of any 
control whatsoever. 

Before proceeding further there is one very 
important point to be mentioned. In the 
earlier stages of the world’s history before the 
great movement of ideas and geographical 
discovery known as the RbuciIsso-'^cb in 
I'nirope, communications between one part of 
the world and another were of a primitive 
type. There were of course the great caravan 
routes overland and there were also certain 
well-known sea routes. But all travel was 
slow, dangerous, and limited by great physical 
difficulties. International relations therefore 
could not grow up on a big scale for lack of 
adequate means of communication. Countries 
carried on comparatively little foreign trade. 
In fact it is almost impossible for us at the 
■present day to realise how isolated one 
country or even one locality was from others. 
In Western Europe in the Middle Ages while 
one village had an abundant harvest, another 
only a few miles away might be suffering 
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from starvation and neither be aware of tlie 
condition of the other. International rela 
tions were so comparatively unimportant that 
not until the 16th century A. D. did the prac 
tice of sending resident ambassadors to 
foreign countries grow up. England appoint- 
ed her first Consul to a foreign port (an 
Italian one) in the reign of Henry VII 
(1485—1509). 

This difficulty of communication als'‘ 
limited the size- of .states. The ancient 
Persian Empire developed a certain system 
of communications. But these were in 
adequate. Each great province of the 
Empire was practically independent under 
its Governor. The central government 
had, from the modern point of view, hardly 
any effective power outside its immediate 
neighbourhood. The same may be said of 
Alexander the Great’s empire. Without 
adequate communications the central govern- 
ment could not effectively control the outlying 
portions of the empire. The Romans keenly 
realised this fact. Their central govei'nnient 
had far greater power than any previous one 
because of their splendid system of inland and 
sea communications. The Roman roads are 
still the wonder of the world. 
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But the expansion of the Roman Empire 
was so great that ultimately its system of 
communications, wonderful though they were, 
became inadequate. This weakness was one 
of the causes of Rome’s downfall. From 
that time onwards communications remained 
so difficult as most effectively to bar the 
development of intercourse on a large scale 
between distant states. The Western 
Europeans who travelled to India or 
further East during the Middle Ages 
could almost be counted upon the fingers 
ot one’s hands. The Holy Roman Empire 
could never be more than a mental 
illusion, since so far from building up 
an adequate system of communications, 
it could not even revive or repair the 
remnants ot the old Roman ones. 

The modern national state, which began its 
evolution out of the wrecks of tlie Holy Roman 
Empire and feudalism, has from the outset 
taken as much interest in the outside world 
as it has in its own internal affairs. The 
early national states, particularly Portugal, 
Spain. England. France and the Hutch, were 
intensely interested in overseas exploration 
and expansion. They therefore set them- 
selves the task of developing a type of ship 
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capable of ocean voyages of long duration. 
As a result, tiiev were able to carve out for 

A 

themselve.s overseas empires based upon sea 


power. 

The process, however, was accompanied In 
a series of bitter rivalries and jealousie.^ 
winch constantly endangered the peace of 
Europe and stimulated national warj^ of a 
particular intensitv. First Spain and 
Portugal tried to prevent the other nations 
from trading in the newly discovered regions; 
then, wlien the English, the French, and the 
Dutch had broken down the Portugo-Spanish 


monopoly, the victors themselves began to fly 
at one another’s throats. Finally England 
emerged supreme. It is interesting to note 
that one of the chief causes of England's suc- 
cess in tliis struggle for supremacy was her 
superiority over her rivals in l)uilding and 
navigating the new type of sliips. 

The prevailing idea in the modern state 
seems to have been that of expansion. 
Macchiavelli, a Florentine diplomatist who 
wrote on political science at tlie beginning of 
the 16tli century, laid it dowji as tlie lirst 


principle of statecraft that a state must 
expand or be ruined. According to 
Macchiavelli, states are not bound by any 
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considerations of morality in their dealings 
with one another. Expediency is their sole 
guide. If it is to the interest of a state to 
break its promises, to encroach upon a peace- 
able neighbour, or carry out any piece of 
political brigandage, then moral considera- 
tions should not hinder it from the pursuit 
of such a policy. 

When Macchiavelli wrote after this fashion 
he was simply summing up what he noticed 
to be the methods adopted by states in his own 
dav in their relations one with another. For 
nearly thret* centtiries after his death the 
policy of states in their international relation- 
ships remained fundamentally of the sort 
described by him. The only theory regulat- 
ing them was what is known as “ the Balance 
of Power.” According to this idea no 
J'hiropean state was to be allowed to become 
so powerful as to endanger the safety of the 
others. Around this idea European diplo- 
macy grew up in tlie period from 1500 to 1914. 
Any state whose power tlircatened European 
|teace was to be faced by a combination of 
states determined to prevent it from carryiim 
out an aggressive policy. 

The “ Balance of Power " theory was a 
I 'uigli and ready attempt to prevent wars. It 
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was rarely successful in preventing small 
wars, never in preventing great ones. 

In the l7th and 18th centuries Europe was 
a series of armed camps, each country regard- 
ing the other with feelings of suspicion, 
jealousy, or actual hostilit 3 ^ No real attempt 
was made to go to the root of the matter; to 
remove the causes of hostility by international 
co-operation. 

Just before the close of the 18tli century 
Napoleon, at the head of a rejuvenated France, 
burst like a bomb-shell upon the startled 
Western world. After a dazzling series of 
conquests he became for a time ell-powerful 
upon the continent of Europe. But his 
foolish interference with the internal affairs 
of the peoples he conquered roused national 
sentiment in Europe against him to such a 
pitch that his mighty Empire fell with amaz- 
ing rapidity. 

In defeating Napoleon the states of Europe 
had to develop the arts of international co 
operation to a degree never attained before. 
At the end of the war this bore fruit in the 
first serious attempt made to maintain tlie 
peace of Europe by means of international co 
operation. The chief European states bound 
themselves to subniit to an international 
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congress all matters likely to affect the 
peace of Europe, and to take common 
action against all peace-breakers. This was 
known as the “ Concert of Europe/* Un- 
fortunately this method was chiefly employed 
to stamp out nationalist or reforming move- 
ments in states tyrannically ruled. It became 
largely an instrument for strengthening the 
power of autocratic governments over their 
subjects. Great Britain, therefore, by refus- 
ing to co-operate in such measures, and by 
supporting the reforming and national move- 
ments in Europe, was largely responsible for 
breaking up the “concert,” although she was 
the most peaceably inclined of all the powers 
composing it. 

But the idea of settling disputes by means 
of conferences of the European powers had 
come to stay. During the 19th century it 
was resorted to on an increasing number of 
occasions, on several of which the danger of 
a serious European war was averted. It is 
one of the most striking facts of modern 
history that the great work of the partition 
and opening up of tropical Africa by the 
I'uropean nations in the eighties of the last 
century was carried out peaceably as the re- 
sult ot a c(mterence of the I'liropean powers 
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at Berlin, in 1884. At any earlier stage of 
history this would have l)een impossible, and 
as in the ca^e of America. European appro- 
priation of African territory would liavo 
caused many bloody wars. 

International conferences have been em- 
ployed not only to settle particular disputes 
but also for the framing of general principles 
or rules of conduct which the various 
European states have agreed to observe in 
their dealings with one another. These have 
gradually gone to form a great body of 
customs and rules that are dignified by tlie 
title “International Law.” Possibly • tlie 
earliest international agreement of this hind 
was made by tlie European states who signed 
the Treaty of Westphalia at tlie conclusion of 

the terrilile Thirty Years War in 1648. Bv 

. ' 

this they proclaimed that all states were 
equally independent and sovereign in tlieir 
own territories. Since that day every great 
conference of powers has added something to 
international law by agreements regarding 
such things as guarantees of the inU.‘grilv of 
<ioniinions to certain [lowers, the treatment of 
neutral powers in time of war, the rules of 
civilised warfare, tlu* treatment of aliens, and 
so on. 
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The development of “ International Law ” 
has done much to improve the relations 
l^etween states, but as a method of preventing 
war it has failed. Why is this so ? In the 
first place it is not a clear concise body of law; 
it is only law in the making. Some point has 
always cropped up which international law 
was unable to solve because of being either in- 
adequate or too indefinite. Had international 
law been sufficiently definite on the subject 
of the rights of neutrals in 1812 England and 
America would never have gone to war at that 
time. Then, too, there has never been any 
effective method of enforcing obedience to in- 
ternational law. As a cynical observer re- 
marked during the Great War, “ inter- 
national laws seem to have been made simply 
for the sake of being broken.’’ This remark 
referred particularly to the rules of civi- 
lised warfare which constitute the greater 
part of iiitenuitional law, and which by their 
very existence show liow useless it is as a 
preventive of war. Any system for preserv- 
ing peace in the world must be based upon 
tl-e view that war itself is uncivilised. 


“ i ivilised wartare ” is a contradiction in 


terms. 
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Another method employed by states in 
order to prevent war has been tliat of inter- 
national arbitration. By this method two 
nations engaged upon a dispute have referred 
it to some special commission wliich lias 
listened to the evidence and decided tlie case 
on its merits. Sometimes two nations ha\e 
made what is called an arbitration treaty ” 
whereby they have promised to refer all pos- 
sible disputes of a certain type to arbitration. 
The first case of this s{>rt occurred in 1794 
when in a treaty between Great Britain and 
America, known as the Jay Treaty, both 
countries agreed to refer all disputes concern 
ing the boundary between Canada and the 
United States to a board of arbitrators ap- 
pointed jointly by Ix)th powers. 

As tile lUtJi century progressed tlie number 


of disputes referred to arbitration increased 
in number from eight in the period 1820- 1840 
to ninety in the period 1880-1900. It is 
interesting to note that Great Britain and the 


United States made greater use of this method 
than any other tmw'ers. In the famous case 
known as the "Alabama case lliese two 
countries, by resorting to arbitration, saved 
themselves from a position which could only 
have resulted in an outbreak of war between 


a 
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tliein. Great Britain also, by accepting the 
award of the arbitrators, which was 
grossly unfair to her, set a high example 
to the world of self-restraint in the interests 
of peace. 

At the end of the 19th century, therefore, 
there was a growing tendency for European 
nations to resort to peaceful settlement of dis- 
putes. Many people thought that the time 
was ripe to establish some more permanent 
Court of Arbitration in order that resort to 
this form of settlement might be made 
easier. So in 1899 at the invitation of the 
Tsar of Russia twenty-six states sent their 
representatives to the first great Peace Con- 
ference at the Hague in Holland. When this 
conference set up a permanent Court of Arbi- 
tration and drew up a body of rules to be 
observed in cases of arbitration, optimists 
were tempted to believe that a new era had 
dawned in the history of civilisation. Only 
the clear-headed realised that resort to arbi- 
tration being optional, no power on earth 
could force states against their will to settle 
tlieir disputes in this wav. 

The first Hague Conference in setting up 
the permanent Court of Arbitration per- 
formed a notable achievement. But in 
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another important matter— the question of 
the reduction of armaments — its failure was 
conspicuous. No agreement could be reached. 
During the previous thirty years almost all 
the nations of Europe had been indulging in 
imperialistic ventures in Africa, the Pacific 
or the Far East. This movement of e.xpaii' 
iiion had caused intense colonial rivalrv 
among them which, coming at a time when 
the spread of the Industrial Revolution was 
causing acute commercial comj)etition be^ 
tween nations, bred bitUu* ill-feeling and 
jealousy. Tlie result was a development of 
militarism on a scale hitlierto uiuhvaiiil of. 
Germany led the way in this. Prussia had 


lorcibly united the States of Germany into a 
national emj>ire in the period previous to 
1870. By the sword she had accomplished 
it, and by the sword she had successively 
destroyed all lier rivals. She therefore 
believed in force. Having given hard blow.s 
to other peoples, particularly France, slic 
dreaded their vengeance. Accordingly she 
had built up a military system greater and 
more efficient than the world had ever seen. 
At the first Hague Conference mutual sus- 
picions were so strong that no power dared 
undertake to reduce its armaments. 
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Germany’s attitude in particular prevented 
anything from being done in this matter. So 
there grew up in Europe at the beginning 
of this present century what we have now 
named the “ armed peace.” Nearly every 
J'.)uropean state was feverishly doing its 
utmost to strengthen its military power. The 
burden of armaments was intolerable; 
thiiilcing people realised that things had gone 
so far that the choice lay between two 
alternatives — disarmament or war. 

..V second peace conference at the Hague in 
il)U7 proposed that all nations should agree 
to sign a general arbitration treaty promising 
to submit all their disputes to the Hague 
Tribunal. This, however, was wrecked by the 
German and Austrian representatives who 
^oted against all the proposals made at the 
conference. We need not trace the steps 
wliereby the Great War was actually brought 
about. They gave the clearest proof of the 
weakness of all the various methods for main- 
taining peace that had up to that time been 
devi.sed. Germany refused to submit to 
arbitration, refused to allow the employment 
of a European conference for the sake of 
keeping the peace and broke her treaty 
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engagements with regard to the integrity of 
Belgium. 

The Great War started over a purely 
European squahlile. luil it soon affected the 
whole world. As a result of the astounding 
developments of trade and communications all 
over the world, due to the spread of tlie 
Industrial Revolution, the relations between 
tlie various nations and states of the world 
have become so numerous, close, and compli- 
cated that wliat affects one affects all. There 
was fighting in many different parts of the 
world; not merely upon European soil. India. 
Burma and Japan Ux)k their part in the 
fjghting. Even countries as far apart as the 
great republic of China and the tiny republic 
of Nicaragua declared war on the Central 
IVnvers, as Germany and Austria werecalle<l. 
H'he economic eO’ects of the Great War have 
been felt in every country of the world. 
I'lveryone has suilered from higli prices, 
sliortageof necessaries, and a general lowering 
of tlie standard of life. People have l>egun 
to realise that under such circnmstances no 
nation or state can in future hope to maintain 
itself in isolation. 

International relations are, therefore, 
everybody’s concern. Any dispute arising in 
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any part of the world is likely to affect the 
\\hole world. Similarly sufferiog in one part 
of the Avorld has its effects upon other parts 
to a surprising degree. The chaos in Russia 
resulting from tlje Bolshevik revolution has 
affected tJie trade of the whole world. The 
terrible poverty of Germany and Austria 
after the war has caused hardship even to 
the paddy cultivator in India. So inter- 
national relations are everybody’s concern. 
This is one of the most important political 
facts of to-day and of the future. In India 
particularly, where most peoples knowledge 
of and interest in the outside world is small, 
too much stress cannot be placed upon this 
point. If greater disasters are not to come 
upon the world some really effective form of 
co-operation among states must be devised. 
This is what the League of Nations sets out to 
do. When tlie Great War first broke out in 
1914 the optimists said that it was “ a war to 
end war.” They were sadly mistaken. As it 

began to draw to a close it became evident 
that so far from ending war, the war had 
created a situation likely to cause fresh and 
more terrible struggles. So the Allied powers 
at war with Germany and Austria decided 
upon forming a permanent League of 
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Nations pledged to maintain peace in 
the world, and to set up and maintain 
an organisation whereby not only 
would future disputes be settled, but 
methods of international co-operation 
would be developed, 

On the 28th April, 1919. the representatives 
of the United States, the British Empire, 
France, Italy and Japan met together in Paris 
and accepted a covenant consisting of twenty - 
six articles in which the organisation and 
aims of the Leagiie were detailed. This 
covenant was then included in the peace 
treaty, known as the Treaty of Versailles, 
which was concluded between the powers on 
the 28tli June, 1919. 

In the next chapter we shall review the 
articles of the Covenant of the I.eague. while 
in the succeeding ones we shall deal with tlie 
various de|)artments of its work troin the 
time of its foundation until the middle ol tlie 

year 1927. 



CHAPTER II 

The Covenant of the League 


The general organisation and aims of the 
League of Nations are contained in its 
Covenant. This is a document of great 
importance. 

In the preamble of the Covenant the 
general aims of the I.eagiie are expressed in 
n short paragraph. The aims are “ to promote 
international co-operation, and to achieve 
international peace and security by the 
acceptance of obligations not to resort to war. 
by the prescription of open, just and honour- 
able relations between nations, bv the firm 
establishment of the understandings of inter- 
national law as the actual rule of conduct 
among Governments, and by the maintenance 
of justice and a scrupulous respect for all 
treaty obligations in the dealings of orga- 
nised peoples with one another.’' 

Article 1 lays down the conditions of 
membership of the League. The original 
members of the League were of two kinds : 


{(t) Powers which wtuv signatories 
Pe;u*c Treaty. and {/;) neutral 


of the 

Powers 
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invited to accede to the ('ovenant. This 
article also provides that “ any fully self- 
governing State. Dominion or Colony . . . may 
become a Member of the I.eague if its admis- 
sion is agreed to by two-thirds of the 
Assembly, provided that it shall give effective 
guarantees of its sincere intention to observe 
its international obligations, and siiall accept 
such regulations as may l)e prescribed l)y the 
League in regard to its military, naval and 
air forces and armaments/’ 

If a member wishes to withdraw from the 
League it must give two years’ notice of its 
intention to do so. but at the time of witli- 
drawal it must have fulfilled all its interna- 
tional obligations and all its obligations under 
the Covenant. 

Then we have articles dealing with the 

organisation of the League. Arficb's ' (o / 

deal with the work of tlu* U^agne through the 

instrumeiitalitv of the Assemblv, the Council 

• • 

and the Secretariat. Artich /.i empowers the 
f'ouncil and the Assembly to establish a I*(‘r 
manent Court of International -lustice, and 
A rficle 2S {a) empowers the Assembly to main- 


tain the Tnternatiouiil Labour Organisation, 
After d(?t;iiling the constitution of tlx* 
League, most x)f the nmiaiuing ai’ticli'S 


1234 
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{Articles 8 to 13, and 15 to ^6) are 
concerned witJi measures for the prevention 
of war. 

Articles 8 and 9 instruct the Council to 
draw up a general plan for the reduction of 
national armaments and to appoint a perma- 
nent Commission to advise the Council on' 
military, naval and aerial questions. The 
C ouncil is also to advise the I>eague regarding 
methods for controlling the manufacture of 
munitions of war by private firms. 

Articles 10 to 13, 15 and 17 deal with ques- 
tions of aggressions, wars and disputes. 
Article l(> suggests steps to be taken in the 
case of a breach of Covenant. Articles 18 to 
91 advocate open diplomacy. 

By A rticle 10, the members of the League 
guarantee each other’s territorial integrity 
and existing political independence against 
aggression. 

Article 11 declares that any war or threat 
of war, whether it directly affects the 
members of the League or not, is a matter of 
concern to the whole League. At the request 

of any member of the League, the Secretary- 
General must summon a meeting of the 
Council, and steps must be taken to safe- 
guard peace. 
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Articles 12 and 13 make the members of the 


League promise to submit all their disputes to 
arbitration, and to refrain from war until 
three months after the award of the arbitra- 
tors has been made. Disputes over treaties or 
points of international law are, wherever 
possible, to be sul)mitted to the I’ermaneiit 
Court of International Justice. 

Articles 15 and 17 lav down the methods to 
be employed l)y the League in dealing with a 
dispute that has not betm .submit toil to arbi 
tration. In such a case (he ('ouncil is to 
obtain the evidence as (piicklv as possible and 
publish it together witli what it proposes as 
a solution to the questional issue. Tf the 
Council cannot come to a unanimous decision, 
or if its proposed solution is not accepted by 
the parties to the dispute, the members of the 
League may take such actimi through the 
Assembly as they think necessary. In any 
case the Council may refer the matter to the 

Assembly. 

If a member of the T^eague breaks (hi‘ 
Covenant and resorts to war, its action, Iw 
Article 1G, is to be considered an a<'t ot war 
against all the members of the League. In 
such a case the members of the League ate 


first of all to proclaim a “boycott” against 
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the offending state, refusing all intercourse 

with it and severing all trade and financial 

relations with it. If necessary the League is 

to wage actual war upon such an offending 

state. A member of the League violating the 

Covenant in any wav is liable to be turned out 

% ^ 

of the League. In all these cases the Council 
is tlie body which takes the necessary action. 

Articles 18 to 21 state that all treaties 
entered into by members of the League are to 
be registered with the Secretariat and pub- 
lished as soon as possible. Secret treaties, 
which were so dangerous to the peace of the 
world in the period before the Great War, are 
thereby made illegal. At ever^^ stage of diplo- 
macy. wherever the League is concerned it is 
to insist upon publicity. Another important 
rejtulation with reiirard to treaties is made by 
tile ('ovenant. Treaties that have become out 
of date and no longer apply to existing condi- 
tions are to be revised. On this point the 
A.ssembly is to advise where such revisions are 
necessary in the interests of peace. 

.1 rticle 22 deals with what is known as the 
“ MandatoFA^ System” It was laid down at 
the Peace Conference that none of the victori- 
ous powers should annex any territory taken 
from tlie defeated powers during the war. In 
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the Near East, for example, parts of Armenia. 
Syria and Mesopotamia were taken from the 
Turks, while Germany lost her colonies in 
South-West Africa and the Pacific islands. 
By this Article, however, tliese territories are 
to be administered by “ advanced nations,” 
on behalf of the League, until such time a.s 
they are recognised by the League as fit for 
self-government. 

Article ^3 urges the I.eague to undertake 
many social and humanitarian activities, and 
gives the League supervision over various 
matters of international concern such as the 
traffic in women and children, opium and 
dangerous drugs, arms and ammunition, 
international communications and commerce, 
and the prevention and control of disease. 

Article 21^ secures that all international 
bureaux or matters touching them .shall lie 
placed under tlie direction of the League, 
while Article 25 pledges the T.eaguc to 
support all voluntary national Red (hoss 
organisations ‘'having as purposes the im- 
provement of health, the prevention ot 
disease and the mitigation ol suilering 
throughout the world.” 

Article 20 lays down that ameiidinents to 
the Covenant can only be made by the 
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Assembly; and that they must be passed by 
at least a three- fourths majority of members 
present at the meeting. They do not take 
effect until they have been ratified by the 
governments of the members of the League 
composing the Council at the time when the 
vote was taken, and by a majority of members 
of the League. As yet fifteen amendments 
liave been made to various articles of the 
Covenant, but not all of them have received a 
sufficient number of ratifications to cause 
them to come into effect. 

Fourteen new members have been added 
to the League since its foundation, 

among whom are Austria, tlungary and 
Bulgaria. Germany joined in 1926 and 
now has a seat upon the Council of 
the League. Turkey, it is hoped, will apply 
for membership at an early date. The United 
States of America has not yet joined the 
League. She could have become an original 
member of the League as a signatory of the 
Treaty of Peace, but her government did not 
ratify all the sections and clauses of the 
treaty of Versailles and did not accept the 
full implications of Article 10 of the 
Covenant. Both Germany and America, 
however, have on many occasions co-operated 
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officially and effectively wit]i tlie League. 
Both had representatives on various commis- 
sions dealing principally with luimanitarian 
and economic questions. America, lor ex- 
ample, was prominent in the opium discuss- 
ions at Geneva. She has a judge on tlie 
bench of the International Court ol Justice. 
While, therefore, there may be difficulties in 
the present machinery ol the League being 
fully accepted by America, she recognises the 
value and importance ol the methods ol the 
League. It is confidently hoped by many 
that the U. S. A. will soon become its lull and 
active member. 

It is impossible here to give a detailed 
criticism of the Covenant ol the League, nor 
is it desirable to do so, inasmuch as the League 
has been in existence lor so short a lime. One 
of the most important features ot I lie 
Covenant is its attempt to maUc as deliiiitu as 
possible all the various international iiistitu 
tions in existence, and to give them ImvsIi 
vigour and life. It is more difficult to break 
a definite institution than an indelinile 
understanding. The more the stales ol the 
world develop international co-operation in 
solving common problems the more diflicuU 
Will it be for war to break out among them. 
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But mere perusal of the Covenant will 
show that the League cannot prevent war. 
One article {Article 16) provides for the 
League itself making war under certain cir- 
cumstances. All that can be claimed is that 
it does provide an adequate method for 
settling disputes without recourse to war, and 
it does place real obstacles in the way of 
definite aggression. War is not yet interna- 
tionally illegal; the League, however, is 
trying to make it illegal; but who is to pre- 
vent a wilful wrongdoer from breaking the 
law ? As Professor Leacock concisely puts 
It : Tile League offers an admirable 

mechanism whereby nations which wish to 
.settle their disputes with one another without 
war may be assisted to do so; but it offers, 
and it can offer, nothing more than a partial 
and unreliable protection against the ambi- 
tions and rapacity of private nations. The 
only effective preventive of war is a sincere 
will-to-peace on the part of states. No League 
of Nations, no international covenant can 
assure this. It must spring up in the heart of 
man.” M. Stresemann (first delegate of 
Germany) also emphasised the same point 
when Germany wae admitted into the League 
on the 10th September, 1926. He said — 
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“ The ideals of nationality and of humanity 
may unite on the intellectual plane, and they 
may similarly unite in pursuit of political 
ideals, provided that there is the will to make 
common progress in this field. The eatastro- 
phic events of a terrible war have i-ecalled 
the conscience of mankind to a consideration 
of the tasks which confront th(' different 


nations. In many countries we have witness- 
ed the ruin of the \vhole classes of the popu- 
lation, who are not only valuable, but intel- 
lectually and economically indispensable to 
the life of the nation. We arc beholding the 
birth of new forms of economic life, and the 
disappearance of older ones. The co opera- 
tion of the peoples in the League ol Nations 
must and will lead to just solutions for the 
moral questions which arise in the conscience 
of the peoples. The most durable foumlation 
of peace is a policy inspired by mutual under- 
standing and mutual respect between nation 
and nation.” 



CHAPTER III. 

The Machinery of the League 

The League of Nations has a working 
machinery which consists of three main parts 
— (a) The Assembly, (6) The Council and 
(c) The Secretariat. 

A — The Assembly 

The Assembly is the Parliament of the 
League and is composed of not more than 
three delegates from each Member State of 
the League. The tliree delegates from each 
state, however, command only one vote. At 
present (Jime, 1927) fifty-six states are mem- 
bers of the Assembly. Of these 56 states, 
Brazil and Spain gave in 1926, the requisite 
two years* notice of their intention to with- 
draw from the League in September, 1928. 

(a) The following twenty-nine states 
became members of the League on the 10th 
January, 1920, by the fact of the Treaty of 
Versailles becoming effective : — 

In Europe— Belgium; Czecho-Slovakia; 
France; Great Britain; Greece; Italy; 
Poland; Portugal; Roumania; Yugo- 
slavia (Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats 
and Slovenes) 
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f. Alianta 
2 Attslrui 

5. Belgium 
4 Bulgaria 

5. Cseeha^Slamkif^ 

6 . Denmark 

7. Eithonh 
6. Finland 
9. France 

to. Germans 

11 Great Brffain 


Id. Gfttae 
13. Hangars 
14 Italy 

15. Irish Fret Stole 

16. Loiuia 

17. LiMaonia 
18 Laxemhtrg 

19. Netherlands 

20. Norway 

21. Poland 


22. Poriagal 


23. Rumania 

24. Smiin 

25. Sweden 

26 Switzerlund 

27 Yogo^SlaUKO 

IN ASIA 

28. Chsna 

29. India 


30. Japan 

31. Ptrsitr 

32. Siam 
In Austracas^ 
ii. Australia 

34. Nta^^Zealand 

IN AFRICA 


35 Ethiopia 


120 


X 


60 
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In A7nerica— Bolivia,; Brazil; Canada; 
Cuba; Guatemala; Haiti; Honduras; 
Nicaragua; Peru; Panama; Uruguay. 

In Asia — China; India; Japan; Siam. 

In ^/nca— Liberia; Union of South 
Africa. 

In Australasia— Austra,\ia,; New Zealand. 

There were tliirty-two states who were 
signatories of the Treaty of Peace. All of 
them, if they liked, could have become original 
Members of the League [vide Article 1 of the 
Covenant]. But three of them, viz., the 
United States of America, Ecuador, and 
Hedjaz, having failed to ratify the Treaty in 
their local legislatures, could not become 
members of the League when it came into 
existence officially on the 10th January, 19i^0, 

(b) The following thirteen states were 
invited to accede to the Covenant, and they 

joined the League through subsequent rati- 
fication : — 

In Europe— \)o\\ma,vk; Netherlands; 

Norway; Spain; Switzerland; Sweden. 

/7t .4 merzVa— Argentine Republic; Chile; 

Colombia; Paraguay; San Salvador; 

Venezuela. 
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111 — Persia. 

(c) The following six states became 
members of the League by resolution of the 
First Assembly (1920) : — 

In EuTO'pe — Albania ; Austria ; Bulgaria ; 

Finland; Luxemberg. 

In A inerica — Losta Rica. 

(fl) The following three states became 
members of the League by resolution of the 
Second Assembly (1921) : — 

In Eiivope — Esthonia; Lithuania; Latvia, 
(e) The following state became a member 
of the League by resolution of the Third 

Assembly (1922) : — 

In Enropr — Hungary. 

(/) The following two states became 
members (^f the I.eague by resolution of the 
Fourth Assembly (1923); — 

In Europe — Irish Free State. 

/n A / 7 -^ica— Ethiopia (formerly known as 

Abyssinia). 

{(j) The following state lifcame a member 
of the T.cague by resolution of the Fiftli 
Assembly (1924) : — 

In A/neriai — Dominican Re})ublie. 

(h) The following slate became a member 
of the League by resolution of the Seventh 
Assembly (1926); — 

In Europe — Germany. 
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Tlie Assembly meets once a year, unless 
speoially oonvened. at Oeneva, on the first 
Monday in September. Tlie special I une- 
tions of the Assembly are as follows : — 

(/) To admit new members to the 
r.eague ; 

(//) To recommenil the reconsidei'ation 
of obsolete treaties; 

{Iff) To elect tlu‘ nine non-permanent 
States Members to the Counoil of 
the T.eagne; 

(io) To amend the Covenant when 
necessary ; 

(y) To approve the decision of the 
Council to increase the number 
of pei'inanenl, or ii<ui periuanent 
members of the (‘ouneil; 

(oi) To consider disputes referred to it 
by tlie ('ouneil at the reipiest of 
eitlier parly; 

(ril) To elect judges and de}uitv judges 
of the Interiial.ional Court of 
Justice ; 

(cifi) To consider th(^ Annual Report of 
the (.'ouneil. and of the measures 
taken to execute* tlie decisions of 
the Assembly; 
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(iai) To adopt the Annual Budget as a 
whole, and to allocate the ex- 
penses among the Member States. 

The first business of the Assembly when it 
meets every year in September is the election 
of its President and six Vice-Presidents, 
together with the Chairmen of the six com- 
mittees appointed by the Assembly for its 
work. These men are appointed in relation, 
as far as possible, to the main groupings of 
international life, so that the various types 
Of civilisation and political interests may 
have their representation. The work before 
the Assembly is apportioned to six com- 
mittees which report to the Assemblv \ 
committee consists of one delegate from each 

_Tember State, and elects its own chairman. 

I ne committees are : 


5. Legal and ronstitutional (amend 
Ments to the Covenant). 

2. Technical (finance. economies, 

transit, etc.). 

3. Limitation of armaments and 

economic blockade. 

4. Internal administration and budget 

of the League. 

5. Humanitarian and Social (epi- 

demics, repatriation of prisoners, 
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opium, traffic in women anrl 
children, etc.). 

6. Political (admission of new states, 
etc.) 

The above mentioned committees consider 
all the reports submitted to the Assembly by 
the different states and organisations, and 
make recommendations to the Assembly. 
The Assembly then discusses tlie reports and 
decides on the action to be taken, frequently 
making observations on the reports. 

As the League seeks the solution of inter- 
national difficulties by consent and not by 
dictation, the decisions at any meeting of the 
Assembly, except in matters of procedure 
at meetings, amendments to the Covenant 
and admission of new members, require 
unanimous agreement, Sovereign states are 
not ready to be bound by the majority 
decisions of other states; but as the League 
i.s founded on the desire to agree, in almost 
every case a working compromise is arrived 
at. It was also necessary to guard against 
Ihe possibility of coalitions being formed 
within the League for the purpose of 
coercing the minority powers to take certain 
actions which they themselves would be 
unwilling to take. Without the unanimity 
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rule, state action as part of some general 
international plan could not be secured. 

There are, however, several important ex- 
ceptions to this rule, e.g., admission to 
membership which is decided by a two-thirds 
majority, questions of procedure (including 
the appointment of committees) and amend- 
ments to the Covenant which are decided by 
a simple majority of the Assembly. 

B — The Council 

The Council is the executive bod}' of Ihe 
League and is composed of the delegates of 
four " Allied and Associated Powers ” 
(France, Great Britain. Italy and Japan) and 
Germany who are permanent members, and 
nine non-permanent members periodically 
elected by the Assembly. Originally the 
Council was to have nine members, five 
permanent rnemliers (France. Great Britain, 
Italy, Japan and the U. S. A.) and 
four non-permanent members. The failure 
of the United States of America to 
latify the Treaty of Versailles reduced for a 
1 ime being the number of permanent members 
to four. The number has again been raised 
to five by giving a seat to Germany. 
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Brazil and Spain also demanded permanent 
seats on the Gonncil. As their proposal was 
negatived both of them have given two years’ 
notice of their intention to withdraw from 
the League in September 1928. 

The Assemblv and the Council in 1925 


increased the number of non-permanent 
members to nine, as permitted by the 
('ovenant. Tn accordance with tin* new rules, 
in September every year tlie Assembly 
would elect three non-permanent members 
of the Council They would be elected 
for a term commencing immediately on their 


election and ending on the day of the elections 
held three years later by the Assembly. Of 
the present non-permanent members the term 
of oflicc of Belgium, Salvadoi' and Czecho- 
slovakia will expire in September I92i ; 
of Colombia, Netherlands and China in 
September 1928; and ot Poland. Chile and 


Roumania in September 1929 

The Council meets at least once a year at 
Gem*va or any other place decided upon. 
The increasing volume of work has neces 
sitaU*d a meeting about once every three 
months, and the Covenant provides for an 
immediate meeting in case of emergency. 
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Each power represented on the Conncil 
sends one delegate to the meeting and has 
one vote. “ Any member of the League not 
represented on the Council is invited to send 
a representative to sit as a member, at any 
meeting of the Conncil during the consider- 
ation of matters specially affecting the 
interest of that member of the League.” 

The Council has power at its meetings to 
deal with any matter within the sphere of 
action of the League as affecting the peace of 
the world. 

The main functions of the Council are as 
follows : — 

(i) To supervise the mandates system. 

{ii) To prepare plans for the limitation 
of armaments. 

(iii) To carry out the duties entrusted to 

it bv the Peace Treaties, concern- 

ing the government of the Saar 

Territorv and of the Free Citv of 
& « ' 

Danzig, and minorities. 

To exercise the authority of the 
League in dealing with emer- 
gencies. 

('/’) To deal with disputes submitted to 
the Council for enquiry and re- 
port, and to refer disputes not 
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settled by arbitration or judicial 
award to the Assembly. 

(vi) To consider whether any State 
Member resorting to war has com- 
mitted a breach of the Covenant, 
and to recommend to States Mem- 
bers penalties to be applied by the 
League. 

All the work of the Council in these and 
any other connections is subject to discussion 
by the Assembly. 

C — The Permanent Secretariat 
The Secretariat of the League consists of 
the permanent officials, of whom there arc 
nearly five hundred, representing forty 
nationalities including India. Its head 
quarters are on the shores of Lake Geneva ; 
and the smooth running of the Teague’s 
activities is largely dependent upon the 
efficienc}' of this International Civil Service, 
consisting of men and women of every nation 
speaking a variety of languages. A pej* 
manent international secretariat of this kind 
is entirely new in world politics. There ar(* 
one Secretary-General, one Deputy Secretarv- 
General and two Under-Secretaries-General. 
Tile Secretaries and the staff of the Secre- 
tariat are appointed by the Secretary-General 
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with the approval of the Council. The Secre- 
tary-General acts in that capacity at all 
meetings of the Assembty and of the Council. 
The Secretariat carries out the work of the 

I.eague (a) through its own special sections or 
departments and (&) through the various 
auxiliary organisations which are set up or 
convened hy the Assembly. The special sec- 
tions are : — 

1. The Political Section. 

2. The Financial and Economic 

Section. 

3. Tile Mandates Section. 

4. Tlie Limitation of Armaments Sec- 

tion. 

5. The Minorities and Administration 

fSaar Territory and Danzig) 

Section. 

6. The Legal Section. 

7. The Transit Section. 

8. Tile Health Section. 

9. The Social Questions Section. 

10. The Intormation Section. 

The Secretai iat convenes all meeting.? of 
the Assembl}’. T’ornicil and f’ommittees; 
keeps minutes of their proceedings, and issues 
them to all Meml.ier States; collects data and 
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statistics according to instructions; and pre- 
pares and publishes all League doc-uments in 
the two oflicial languages, English and 
French. 

i) — Tiu-; Fkrm.anknt Court or 
International Justice 

The practice of international arbitration 
for the settlement of disputes botwe<'n stales 
grew up during the last decade of the 19th 
century. The idea of creating a perma- 
nent Court of arbitration was strongly 
favoured by the Hague Peace Conference in 
1899, when an agreement providing for the 
establishment of such a Court was adopted. 
The Conference also decided that a Triimnal 
to settle international disputes should be set 
up at the Hague. There was no way of com- 
pelling a nation to submit its grievanees to 
the Tribunal, and just those very causes of 
war that make most trouble were excluded 
from the consideration of the Conference. At 
the second Conference, also held at the Hague, 
in 1907, the question of the limitation oi 
armaments was proposed and eliampioiied I)y 
Britain, but there was strenuous opposition 
to such a movement especially on the part id’ 
Germany and Austria. This Conference, 
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however, strove to extend the power of the 
Tribunal by converting it into an interna- 
tional Court of Justice with salaried judges. 
But the scheme failed, because the powers 
could not agree among themselves as to the 
method of appointing judges to the Court. 

A Third Hague Peace Conference was to 
have met in 1915, but on accmmt of the Great 
War was unable to assemble. Had it assembl- 
ed, the question of setting up this interna- 
tional Court of J ustice would have been one 
of the most important items on its agenda. 
When the Covenant of the League of Nations 
was being drawn up, the powers decided to 
include in it provision for setting up such 
-Xi Court. This is therefore the subject of 

Article 14 of the Covenant which runs as 
follows ; — 

“ The Council shall formulate and submit 
to the Members of the League for adoption 
plans for the establishment of a Permanent 
t.ourt of Intel-national Justice. The Court 
shall be competent to hear and determine any 
dispute of an international character which 
the parties thereto submit to it. The Court 
umy also give an advisory opinion upon any 
dispute or question referred to it by the 
Council or by the Assembly.” 
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In accordance with the above article, tin* 

Council of the League, in February. 1920 

with the aid of a special committee of ten 

eminent jurists of the world, formulated plans 

for the establishment of an international 

Court of Justice. The plans were submitted 

to the first Assembly, which discussed, 

modified and passed them in December, 1920. 

By September, 1921, it received the necessary 

number of ratifications by Member State.s. 

The judges were elected in September, 1921 : 

the formal opening of tlie Court took place at 

the Hague, which is the permanent seat of tlie 

Court, on the 30th January, 1922, but the 

Court began its work in June of the same 
year. 

The Court is at present composed of a 
President, a Vice-President, nine ordinary 
judges and four deputy judges, elected for 
nine years by the Council and the Assembly, 
lhat is the number which is deemed sufficient 
to carry on the work of the Court under the 
present state of affairs of the League. If 
necessary, however, the number of judges and 
deputy judges can be increased to twenty- 
one. There is also a permanent Registrar of 
the Court who is responsible for all the 
administrative work and has certain duties 
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connected with the judicial and advisory 
functions of the Court. 

The method employed for the election of 
judges is interesting because it has solved a 
difficult problem which formerly, as we 
have seen, prevented the formation of 
such a Court. Each member of the League 
appoints a small group of persons to 
nominate four judges of whom two only may 
belong to that particular state. In the case 
of states which are members of the ’ 
Permanent Court of Justice this function is 
performed by their re])resentatives in the 
Court. The complete list of nominees is then 
submitted to both the Council and the 
Assembly, which proceed to elect the 
Judges from among them. Jn doing so they 
vote separately and a judge is appointed only 
if he receives a majority of votes in both the 
Council and the Assembly. 

This system has worked very satisfactorily 
up to the present time. Its great merit is 
not only that it is simple to work in practice, 
but that it ensures the representation of as 
many of the different legal systems of the 
world as possible. As a result of the first 
election, the Court received a Swiss Presi- 
dent. a French Vice-President, American, 
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Brazilian, Cuban, English, Danish, Dutcli, 
Italian, Japanese and Spanish judges, 
and Chinese, Norwegian, Roumanian and 
Serbian deput}^ judges. The president and 
vice-president ot‘ the Court are elected by the 
Court itself for a term of three years. They 
are also eligible for re-election at the expiry 
of their term of office. It is a permanent 
Court in the strict sense of the term and its 
ordinary sessions begin on the 15th of June 
every year, at “the Carnegie Peace Palace,” 
at the Hague, where it has the use of one of 
the finest law libraries in the world. 

Besides the full Court which usually sits 
with from nine to eleven judges, there are a 
munlx'rof small committees, called Chambers, 
to deal with special subjects such as labour, 
communications, etc. These only sit if 
specially requested to do so by states using 
the Court. Ordinarily the full Court sits. 
If a case comes before the Court between two 
states only one of whom is represented in the 
Court, a judge who is a national of the 
unrepresented state must be co-opted to sit 
with the other judges for this particular case. 
If a case comes before the Court between two 
states neither of whom is represented in the 
Court, then each of them selects a judge of 


D 
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its own nationalit}’^, who is co-opted to sit on 
the bench at the International Court. This 
system is a guarantee that the merits of 
cases are considered and that judgments are 
drafted in terms as little hurtful to the 
national feelings of the contending parties as 
possible. 

The Court lias two functions. In the first 
place it acts as an advisory body. At the 
request of the Council or the Assembly it 
can give an advisory opinion in case of any 
dispute or cjuestion submitted to it. In the 
second place it is a judicial body which 
can actually decide disputes between states. 
In some cases states may voluntarily submit 
their disputes to the judgment of the Court; 
in others they are bound to do so. 

The Court is competent to adjudicate 
upon — 

, interpretation of Treaties 

(&) 'Questitms of international law 

(c) Breached of international law 

(d) The nature and extent of repara- 

tion to be made for an inter- 
national obligation. 

Most of the recent treaties between .states 
hind them to submit certain questions to the 
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Court in case ot (lispntes arising oonrern- 

ing them. Thus the 'I'reaty of Versailles 

fitipulates that tiisputes relating to the Kiel 

( anal are 1o he referred to (he Court, 'I'he 

Treaty of St. Germain lays it down that if 

a ihspute eoncernifig their telegraphic and 

telephonic systenrs ari.ses between Austria 

and Czeclio Slovakia, it is to be decided bv 

tile Court. 

Any self-governing slate, whether a 
member of the r.eagiie or not. may use the 
(onrt to settle its disputes. fn giving an 

opinion or a judgment tile f'onrt must, as 

tar as possible, af)ply tin* various rules and 
understandings of international law; l.ut it 
may not create new law. ff international 
law cannot be ai>plied to a paiticular case, 
then the general principh-s of law as 
recognised by civilised nations must be 
applied. Above all in reaching its decisions 
the Court must be strictly impartial; it must, 
regard itself as a strictly legal body dealing 
wifli inatters from a legal ami not from a 
fiolitical point of view. 

Up to the fire.sent the Court has lield two 
sessions a year. It has given advisory 
opinions in a niimlier of ca.ses siihmilled to 
it by the League. Of the many important 
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and complicated international questions so 
far settled by this Court the two most 
serious disputes were those between Great 
Britain and France over rights of nationality 
in Tunis and Morocco; and between Poland 
and Germany over the rights of German 
minoritievS in Poland. Both cases were 
settled to the satisfaction of all parties. 

E — The International Labour 
Organisation 

Truly speaking, the Labour Organisation 
is based not on the Covenant, but on Part 
XITI of tlie Treaty of Versailles, which lays 
down the principles which should govern 
the labour conditions in countries of the 
signatories to the treaty. This section of the 
Treaty is popularly known as the Inter- 
national Charter of Labour. For in the pre- 
amble of Part XIII of the Treaty it is declar- 
ed that “ conditions of labour exist involving 
such injustice, hardship and ^privation to 
large numbers of people as to produce unrest 
so great tliat the peace and harmony of the 
world are imperilled; and an improvement of 
those conditions is urgently required : as, for 
example, by tlie regulation of the hours of 
work, including the establishment of a 
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maximum working day and week, the regu- 
lation of the labour supply, the prevention 
of unemployment, tlie provision of an ade- 
quate living wage, the protection of the 
worker against sickness, disease and 
injury arising out of his employment, the 
protection of children, young persons and 
women, provision for old age and injury, 
protection of the interest of workers when 
employed in countries other than their own, 
recognition of the principle of freedom of 
association, the origination of vocational and 
technical education and other measures.’ 
These are the principles upon which the 
International Labour Organisation rests. 

Bv Article 'Jof tlic (’ovenant tlic members 
of the League undertake that tliey will 
“ secure and maintain fair and humane 
conditions of labour for men. women and 
children, botli in their own countries and in 
all countries to which tlieir commercial and 
industrial relations extend, and for that 
purpose will establish and maintain the 
necessary international organisations.” 
Hence all the States Members of the League 
arc members of the International Labour 
Organisation; its Imdget is also subject to 
the control of the League Assembly, it is, 
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however, apart troiu this an autonomous 
oiganisation, and stands foi’ social peace and 
social justice, just as tlie League stands for 
international peace and international co- 
ojjeration. 

T he International Labour Organisation 
works by means of : — 

I — A General Conference, in which all the 
States Members of the League of Nations, 
take part. Each country is represented by 
four delegates — 

id) Two for the Government; 

(/>) One tor the Workers’ organisations; 
and 

(c) One for the JCmployer’s organis- 
ations. 

J liis Conterence meets once a year; up to 
the present it lias met at Washington in 
1919. at Genoa in 1920, and in subsequent 
years at Geneva, the seat of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office. It embodies its deci- 
sions either by («) Draft Convention, or {b) 
Recommendation, or (c) Resolution. Con- 
ventions must be adoj)ted by two-thirds 
ot the delegates, and when adopted must be 
brought beloce tbe respective Goverimients 
tor ratilicatioii. 'Plip provisions are ab- 
solutely binding <_ni tijj, ytates Members who 
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ratify the Convention. Recoiiimendations 
must similarly be passed l)y a two ihirds 
majority, but are not so binding on the Slates 
Meinl)ers. as being only general statements 
of poliev. which members are advised or 
invited to follow. Resolutions are adopted 
by a simple majority and merely provide a 
means of expressing the corporate opinion ot 
the Conference. 

IT— An International Labour Office, which 
is a permanent institution analogous to the 
Secretariat of the l.eague ot Nations. I lie 
functions of this oflice include {</) centralisa- 


tion and distribution of information on 
lal)our conditions in various countries; (!>) 
puldieation of periodicals on labour and 
industrial problem; (c) special investigations 
and coimnissioiis delegated by the ( on- 
fereiiee. 

Ill— A Governing Body. eoiiMstiiig "f 
twenty-four members, twelve ol whom re- 
present the governments (including the eiglit 
states of chief industrial importance, viz.. 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy, 
lielgiuin, ilaj)an, India and Canada), six 
tlic employers and six tlie workers, ibis is 
tlie Board of Management of the Labour 


Office. 
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F — Auxiliary Organisations 

The numerous tasks which' confronted the 
League as soon as it Avas set up, necessitated 
the creation of A'^arious auxiliary organisa- 
tions. They are of three kinds, viz . : — 

^ Technical Organisations dealing AAUth — 

1. Finance and Economics 

2. Transit 

3. Health 

II Advisory Committees for various pur- 
poses, e.g. 

1. Permanent Armaments Commission 

2. Temporary Mixed Commission for 

reduction of Armaments 

3. Permanent Mandates Commission 

4. Committee on Traffic in Opium and 

other Dangerous Drugs 

5. Committee on Traffic in Women 

and Children 

6. Committee on Intellectual Co- 

operation. 

Ill— Special Committees for different 
ubjects. 

1. Kepatriatioji of Prisoners of War 
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2. Russian Refugees 

3. Refugees in Asia Minor 

4. Armenian Refugees in Caucasus 

5. Protection of Women and Children 

in Asia Minor, Palestine, etc. 

0. Jurists’ Committee 
7. Saar Basin Governing Commission, 
etc., etc. 

I — Technical Organisations 

1. The Financed and Economic ('out- 
mission deals with — 

(a) The balancing of public revenue 
(h) The abolition of state subsidies 
(c) The cessation of inflation of credit 
and cui rency 

{d) The release of trade from hamiier- 
ing restrictions 

(e) The organisation of international 
credit schemes having regard 1o 
the needs of the various 
countries. 

This Commission ha.s been entrusted with 
the work of the financial j-cconstruction ol 
countries like Austria and Hungary and 
has been asked to study, in co-opei'atiuii 
with the Transit Commission, the meaning 
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and scope of the provision relating to equit- 
able treatment of commerce as contained in 
A Hide S3 of the Covenant. 


2. The Transit Com niisdwn provides for 
communication and transit ana equitable 
treatment for the commerce of all members 
of the League. The first general conference 
on transit met at Ibircelona in March, 1021, 
and the second at Geneva in November, 1923. 
At these C’onferences c|uestions regarding 
transport on navigable waterways of inter- 
national concern, port.s under an inter- 
national regime, interchange of inter- 
national traffic by rail, mutual use of rolling- 
stock and technical uniformity of traffic, 
etc., were discussed. This Commission is 
rapidly becoming a central organisation for 
the settlement of all international disputes 
on questions of transport. 

3. 1 hv Health Organisation deals with 
improvement and protection of public health 
throughout the world. It consists of an 
Advisory Council, a health committee and 
an epidemic commission. It does epidemio- 
logical intelligence work, it co-ordinates 


scientific researches in sereologv, and secures 

Oi' 7 

joint action ot difi’erent nations in the com- 


bating of disease. 



II — Advisory ( ’ o m m i r r k los 

1. I'he Pen/iarient An/iaitic/tfs ('om- 
mission is a body of oxpeJ’ts to advise the 
League on the limitation of <innanients, and 
military, naval and aerial (inestioiis 
generally. It acts in close cceoperation with 
the d'emporai'y Mixed (’onnnissiun for the 
Keduction of Armaments. 

'2. The Tew pom nj Mijced Cow mission 
for the Keduction of Armaments is conifiosed 
of persons of recognised competenct* in poli- 
tical, social and economic matters, among 
whom there were some members of the 
Permanent Armaments Commission and of 
the International Labour Organisation, d he 
members of this Commission were giv(*ij 
particular terms of reference and asked to 
submit concrete proposals foi‘ the immediate 
reduction of armaments. This is an ad hoc 
committee as distinguished from the ])erma- 
nent standing anminients committee. 

d. The Permanent Mandates Commission 
is a body of experts to examine the annual 
reports of the Mandatory States, and to 
advise the Council and the Assemidy on 
Mandates gcmerally. 

4. The Ailrisonf C(Hn m it lee on Tioffic in. 
Opium and other Dangerous Drugs has tor 
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its object the securing of effective execution 
of the provisions of the International Opium 
Convention of 1912, and the preparing of 
a more comprehensive policy designed to 
supplement the provisions of that convention 
in such a way as to lead to a more rapid 
suppression of the traffic. 

5. The Advisory Committee on Traffic in 
Women and Children. All proposals 
relevant to the suppression of the traffic in 
women and children, brought before the 
Assembly, are first of all examined by this 
committee, which investigates and formu- 
lates definite proposals. 

6. The Committee on Intellectual Co- 
operation aims at an international organisa- 
tion of intellectual work. The programme 
of work of this committee includes : — 

(«) Assistance to countries whose 
intellectual life is especially en- 
dangered. 

(6) Protection of intellectual pro- 
perty, including copyright of 
literary and scientific work done 
by scholars. 

(c) Co-ordination of Bibliographical 
work and international inter- 
change of publications. 
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(d) International- co-operation in 
archaeological resea rcli. 

{e) Prevention of the .smuggling of 
works of art and antiquities, — a 
traffic which is highly injurious 
to methodical, and consequent!}' 
fruitful, scientific research. 

Ill — Special Committees 

Either in general accordance with the 
spirit of the Covenant or in response to the 
indicfitions of public opinion, the League has 
taken up the questions of repatriation of 
prisoners of war, the Russian refugees, the 
Armenian refugees in the Caucasus, the 
refugees in Asia Minor and the protection of 
women and children in Asia Minor, 
Palestine, etc., and has appointed special 
committees to deal with these problems. 
Ihe League has also appointed several other 
special committees, e.g., the Jurist!^ Com- 
mittee for the purpose of the codificatiou of 
International Law, and the Saar fiasin 
Goi^erning Commission for the administra- 
tion of the Saar Basin. The reports of all 
these special committees are pre.sented to the 
Council and the Assembly for taking such 
action as they deem fit. 


CHAPTER IV 
What thk League has done 
A — Political Work 

(]) — Dispute between Finland and Sweden 

regarding Aaland Islands 

From the time of the signing of the 
Armistice in 1918, in almost all the states of 
Europe people have been desirous of applying 
the principle of self-determination ” to their 
national problems. The inhabitants of the 
Aaland Islands constantly urged that they 
wanted to be separated from Finland and to 
be incorporated with Sweden. Sweden, as 
was natural, supported the claims of the 
Aaland Islanders and told them that they 
had the right to hold a plebiscite. Finland 
refused to recognise this method of solving 
the Aaland t|uestion on the ground that she 
had sovereign rights over her own territory. 
The dispute threatened to disturb the peace 
of Northern I'nrope. Article 11 of the Cove- 
nant recognises “ the friendly right of each 
Member of the League to bring to the atten- 
tion of the Assembly or of the Council any 
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circumstance whatever affecting inter- 
national relations which threatens to disturb 
international peace or the good understand- 
ing between nations upon which peace 
depends.” Great Britain exereised the 
above right and brought the Aaland ques- 
tion before tlie ('ouncil of the League. 
The Council appointed an International 
Conunission of three lueinbers to make an 
inquiry on the sp(;t. On rectuving the 
report of the inquiry the Council decided that 
(a) the sovereignty over the Aaland Islands 
should belong to Finland, (b) the archipelago 
should be non-fortified in the interests of 
general peace and ol tuture good relations 
between Finland and Sweden, (r) ilu* 
arrangements should be assured bv an inter 

I 

national agreement so that the prosperity 
and welfare of the fslands themselves might 
be guaranteed by the Council. 

Sweden and Finland agreed to tin* above 
proposals, and the agreement was concluded 
ill tile torm ol a diplomatic i-onvention 
guaranteed by the Council of the League. 
This was the first European diploinatie eon 
vention concluded immediately after the 
Great War under the auspices of the League 
of Nations. 
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(2) — Dis^pute between Poland and Lithuania 
over the possession of Vilna 
In 1920, an outbreak of hostilities between 
Poland and Lithuania was imminent on 
account of the quarrel of the two countries 
over the possession of Vilna. In September, 

1920, both countries asked the Council of the 
League to intervene. The Council appointed 
a Military Commission of Control which pro- 
ceeded to Lithuania to prevent an outbreak 
of hostilities. Under the auspices of the 
Council the parties met in Brussels in April, 

1921, and negotiations for a peaceful solution 
of the question began. Although severe 
strictures upon Polish policy were made at 
the meeting of the Council in September, 
1921, both the Governments of Poland and 
luthuania refused to accept the final recom- 
mendation of the Council. The Council 
thereupon decided to withdraw its Military 
(.’ommission of Control in January, 1922. 
When this threat was held out the Polish and 
Litlnianian representatives gave formal 
pledges to abstain from any act of hostility, 
nnd agreed to continue their efforts to find a 
peaceful solution by aslang the Council to 
suggest measures for drawing up a demarca- 
tion line in the Vilna di.^trict. This was done 
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by the Council and the parties accepted their 
decision. 

(3 ) — Disimte between Poland and Germany 

regarding Gy per Silesia 

In accordance with the Treaty of Versailles 
an Inter-AlIied Commission was sent to 
Poland in 1919 to fix the frontier between 
Germany and Poland in Upper Silesia. The 
Commission was confronted with many dilti- 
culties raised by both the Governments. 
In March, J921, on a basis of universal 
suffrage for both sexes, a plebiscite was taken 
by the inhabitants of Upper Silesia. The 
result was. — for absorption by Germany, 
716,000 votes; for Iceland, 471,000 votes. 

Early in May, 19i^l, Polish newspapers 
reported that the Jnter-Allied Commission 
would urge that Germany should have those 
Silesian districts wJiich had voted German. 
As soon as this news was published a t^olish 
insurrection broke out in Silesia under the 
leadersliip of Korfanty. Although tlie Polish 
Government disxnissed Korfanty, by tlie 
middle of May his troops had overrun the 
country as far as the river Oder. 'i'he 
Germans in Upper Silesia, noticing the 
weakness of the Commission in preventing a 
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march of Korfanty's troops began a counter- 
offensive against the Poles. The Council 
thereupon sent a Commission of Experts to 
report on the question. When this Commis- 
sion reported the results of its inquiry, a 
small committee consisting of representatives 
of Belgium, Brazil, China and Spain — repre- 
sentatives of states which had not taken any 
part in previous discussions — was appointed 
to consider the report. The eventual decision 
was based on the plebiscite figures taken in 
conjunction with the geographical and 
economic conditions, and involved the division 
of the industrial area. The recommenda- 
tions included economic clauses which were 
designed to prevent the political frontier 
from constituting in any way a barrier to 
trade. Finally the Council recommended 
that — “ An Upper Silesian Mixed Commis- 
sion is to be set up composed of an equal 
number of Germans and IVdes from Upper 
Silesia with a President of another nation- 
ality. The League is to act as an advisory 
body. Any dispute arising between the 
German Jind Polish Governments within the 
7iext fifteen years in respect of the economic 
clauses may be referred to the Council of the 
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League of Nations by the Governments con- 
cerned/’ 

These recommendations of the Council 
were accepted by all the parties. 

(4) — Dis'pute between Italy and Greece 

Article 12 of the Covenant lays down that 
“ the members of the League agree that if 
tliere should arise between them any dispute 
likely to lead to a rupture, they will submit 
the matter either to arbitration or to inquiry 
by the Council.” Italy did not do this in 
August, 1923, when the Italian repre- 
sentatives on an Inter-Allied Commission, 
engaged in delimiting the Giaeco- Albanian 
frontier, were murdered in Greek territory 
by persons unknown. The incident, with the 
events that followed it — notably the ulti- 
matum immediately addressed by Italy to 
Greece and the occupation of Corfu — might 
well have plunged all Europe in war, as in 
1914. Certainly Italy Houted the League, 
but the Assembly was sitting in September, 
and the con.science of the World Powers was 
roused on the occasion. At first Italy wanted 
to negotiate directly with Greece, but finding 
it difficult for her to act alone against world 
opinion, asked for the inlervention oi llie 
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Ambassadors’ Conference. The Ambassadors’ 
Conference drew up a note; the League also 
formulated a plan to settle the dispute. A 
compromise was effected. But the fact that 
the League was in this case powerless to 
force acceptance of its views upon Italy is 
evidence of the need for a stronger interna- 
tional public opinion in support of the 
League's authority. 


( 5 )_ 'pjie Mandate System. 

Under .1 rticle of the Covenant it is laid 
down that “ those colonies and territories 
which, as a consequence of the late War, 
have ceased to be under the sovereignty of 
tlie states which formerly governed them, 
and wliich are inhabited by people not yet 
able to stand In* themselves under the 
strenuous conditions of the modem world, 
there should be applied the principle that 
the well-being and development of such 
peoples form a sacred trust of civilisation.” 
Accordingly the tutelage of these peoples has 
been entrusted bv the Covenant to the more 
advanced uatifuis, who will administer these 
ecmutnes as Mandatories on behalf of the 
T.eague. The character of the Mandates 
differs according to the stage of the 
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development of the people, consequently man- 
dated territories are divided into tliree 
classes : — 

Class A — ‘'Certain communities formerly 
Ix^longing to the Turkisli Empire liave 
reached a stage of development where tlieir 
existence as in(lependent nations can lie pro- 
visionally recognised, subject to tlie render- 
ing of administrative advice and assistance 
by a Mandatory until such lime as they are 
able to stand alone. The wislies of tliese 
communities must be a principal considera- 
tion in the selection of the Mandatory.” 
(Covenant.) 

Iraq (formerly known as Mesopotamia) 
and Palestine liave Iieen allotled to Great 
J^ritain. Syria has lieen allotted to b'rance. 


Class B — ” Other jieoples. esjjccially those 
of Central Africa, are at such a stage lltat 
the Mandatory must be responsilile for the 
administration of the territory und(*r coiidi- 
tions which will guarantei* freedon of con 
science and religion, subject only to the 
maintenance of public order and morals, the 
prohibition of abuses, such a.s the slave trade, 
the arms traffic and the licpior traflic, and 
the prevention of the establishme'q, of forii- 
fications or military and naval bases, ami of 
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military training of the natives for other 
than police purpwDses and' the defence of 
territory, and will also secure equal oppor- 
Uinities for the trade and commerce of other 
members of the League.” (Covenant.) 

Former German Possessions in Central 
Africa, viz., portions of East Africa, 
Togoland and the Cameroons have been 
allotted to Ih'itain. France and Belgium. 

Class C — “ There are territories, such as 
South-West Africa and certain of the South ' 
Pacific Islands, which, owing to the sparse- 
ness of their population, or their small size, 
or their remoteness from the centres of 
civilisation, or their geographical contiguity 
to the territory of the Mandatory, and other 
circumstances, can be best administered 
under the laws of the Mandatory as integral 
portions of its territory, subject to the safe- 
guards abovenientioned in the interests of 
the indigenous population.” (Covenant.) 

Former German Possessions in the Pacific, 
south of the Equator, with the exception of 
Nauru and Samoa, have been allotted to 
Australia. 

Former German Possessions, north of the 
Equator, have been allotted to Japan. 
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Samoa has been allotted to New Zealand 
and Nauru to the British Empire. 

South-West Africa has been allotted to the 
Union of South Africa. 

It will be noticed that, though the permis- 
sion to “ C Mandatories to administer 
their mandated territories as integral parts 
of their own possessions merely means an- 
nexation of the territories by the Manda- 
tories, still such Mandatories are liable bv the 
Covenant to render an annual report to the 
Council of the League in reference to the 
territories committed to their charge. 

The courageous and persistent exercise of 
the right of vigilance and criticism conferred 
on the League by the Covenant is essential to 
the success of tlie Mandate System. The 
A rtic/e 22 of tlie Covenant does not do awav 
witli the necessity of constant watchfulness 
over the interests of the populations concern- 
ed by those who are gifted with a sense of 
responsibility for right and justice; it 
increases that necessity all the more, inasmuch 
as it provides the means for useful and 
definite action. 

The following is one of the many example.^ 
which will show the excellent spirit in which 
the Permanent Mandates Commission of the 
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League is carrying on the responsible task of 
vigilance over the doings of the Mandatories. 
Regarding the administration of Nauru 
Island, the Permanent Mandates Commis- 
sion observes ; — “ It would seem that, as 
a great part of the island consists of phos- 
phate deposits, the present conditions of life 
and the future well-being of the Nauruan 

natives, vis'-a-i'^h' the use of their lands by the 
. • 

Phosphate Commissioners merits the con- 
tinuous attention of the (’ommission, and it is 
hoped that the exploitation of the mineral 
wealth op the island will not entail any 
undue re.striction of the area open to native 
habitation or cultivation. The (’ommission 
desires to know the probable duration of the 
exploitation of known deposits, and also 
what area ]iroportionate to the whole will 
iuive been affected by that exploitation when 
the deposits are exhausted. . . . It is im- 

portant that the future of the population 
should be fully guaranteed, and the Perma- 
nent Mandates Commission would be 
particula rl glad to find in a later report an 
|■\p^anati^l| i,i‘ measures taken by the 
Nauru Administration to ensure not onlv the 


present welfare of 
uouformity wiiii tlie 


the natives, but also, in 
recommendations of the 
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« 

Covenant, the development of the popnlation 
of the mandated area. . . . Tt desires to 

know whether the establishment by tlie three 
Governments concerned (Greit Britain. New 
Zealand and Atistralia) of a state organisa- 
tion enjoying the sole rights of development 
of the only natural re.-^mirces of the area is 
fully in keeping — althoiigli ro formal pi'ovi- 
sion under the regulations for “ (' ” Man- 
dates forbids it — with the disinterested! 
spirit which sliould <-haraelerise the mission 
of a Mandatory Slate.” Permanent Man- 
dates Commission, paper No. C. 552, M. 

— 1922 VI). All these qiiestions have heiMi 
satisfactorily answered by the Australian 
Government, the Mandatory for the time 
being. 


The status of Iraq (which was originally 
. a mandated territory of Class “ A”) has im- 
proved recently. A political treaty between 
Great Britain and Iraq, somewhat on the 
lines of a Mandate, which laid down tli-ii 
Iraq would liave practical independence hv 
Iheeml of 1927, was signed on the JlOtli April, 

1923. The fpiestion of the frontier l)etween 
Turkey and Iraq was brought, in Septembtn- 

1924, before the Council of the League of 
Nations at the request of the British Govern- 
ment, in virtue of the Treaty of r.nnsanno. 
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After making prolonged enquiries, the 
Council, on the 16th December 1925, unani- 
rnoiisly awarded Mosul to Iraq, on condition 
that a new Anglo-Traq Treaty would be sub- 
mitted to the League within six months pro- 
viding for the continuation by Great Britain 
of the Mandatory regime for 25 years, or less 
if Iraq be admitted as a Member of the 
League before the expiration of that period. 
Annoutcing the decision of the Council in 
the House of Commons on the 17th December 
1925. the Prime Minister, Mr. Baldwin, 
declared that it was the Government's belief 
tliat the actual period of the British mandate 
would fall far short of the maximum period 
of 25 years. The Colonial Secretary, Mr. 
Amery, also informed the Council of the 
l eague that Iraq was practically on her own 
teet. and that long before the expiration of- 
ihe 25 vears’ mandate period she would be 
able to stand alone and would enter the 
League of Nations. 

B — Financial and Economic Work 
{V)-~ Financial Heconstruction of Austria^ 

Hungary and other States 
One of the most difficult international 
questions which Europe had to face at the 
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end of the Great War was tliat of Economic 
distress. Alillions of men were out of em- 
ploymeiit; lK)un(laries were altered; old eco- 
nomic combinations liad been smashed : prices 
rose higher than tliey liad ever been known 
before; every government was saddled with a 
huge debt; in some parts of Europe, parti 
cularly Austria and Serbia, there was act\ial 
famine and starvation. To make matters 
worse certain states such as Germany and 
Austria coined such an enoianous amount of 
paper money that it began to lose its value 
at a most alarming rate. This was espe- 
cially shown by the fall of their exchanges, 
Normally before the War the German Mark 
was worth about 1 /20 of a pound (/.e.. about 
12 annas). When how'ever the German ex- 
lEange began to fall, the number of marks 
that one could get for fifteen rupees jumped 
first to thousand, then to millions, and 
finally to several millions of millions. In 
Austria florin notes became cheaper than the 
paper on wdiich tliey were printed. Other 
exchanges while not falling in such an 
astounding manner as the German mark or 
the Austrian florin have not remained fixed 
but have fluctuated enormously. 
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The result of all this has been that trade 
has been unable to revive, industry has been 
almost crippled, and the lower classes have 
suffered terrible hardships. Some of the 
Governments of Europe, particularly those 
of new states founded by the Peace Treaty 
liave found themselves in such difficult cir- 
cumstances that they have appealed to the 
League of Nations for help. One of them — 
Austria — wlien tottering on the brink of 
ruin, has only been saved by the League 
arranging a settlement of her financial 
condition. 

In cnrrving out its economic and financial 
work the League has the services of two 
committees. They are the Financial C’om- 
mittee and the Economic Committee, both 
presiiled over by IVI. Ador. formerly Presi- 
dentoi tlu* Swiss Republic. The meml>ers of 
tlieso committees are experts, not representa- 
tives of governments. They are chosen Iw 
ibe C’ouiicil hecanse of their .special know- 
ledge or capacity. Tliey are bound by no 
rigid rules : they may pursue their enquiries 
in any way they tliink best. Their function 
is to teiifler advice to the Council on matters 
referred to them. Tliat the I.eague should 
have the very best expert advice in matters 
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of finance and economics is of great inipoit- 
ance. One of tlie prime objects of the League 
IS the settlement of disputes without resort 
to war. In the modern world most inter- 
national fjisputes arise out of economic 
conditions. If the League is to carry out its 
work effectively it must have tlie very best 
advice on such matters. Then the idea is 
that it will carry out not only the functions 
of the doctor who seeks to restore liealth to a 
sick man, but also those of the public health 
oilicer wlio strives to prevent diseases by 
destroying their causes. 

The League, however, is not only concerned 
with questions of peace and war, it has also 
to consider methods whereby the states of the 
world may co-operate to mitigate suffering 
and promote progress. In 19;20 tlie ('ouiu il 
of the League summoned an International 
Financial Congress to meet at Brussels in 
order that the delegates of the various 
countries might bring together a l)ody of 
information regarding the terrible distress 
prevalent in Europe, and make suggestions 
as to how it should be decreased. The 
representatives of u9 states attended the 
Congress which unanimously passed a series 
of resolutions regarding remedies, which were 
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wminunicated to all the governments of the 
world. The suggestions contained in them 
have been applied by many states, and have 
proved of real value in improving conditions. 

Possibly the greatest economic achievement 
of the League has been its reconstruction of 
Austria. This was effected by the applica- 
tion in practice of the principles embodied 
in the resolutions passed at the Brussels 
Conference mentioned above. Ihese weie 
carried out under the direction of the 
Financial Conmiittee. Austria’s condition at 
the end of the war was so bad that her popu- 
lation was only saved from utter starvation 
by charitable donations. During the first 
three years after the war other nations con- 
tributed alx)ut 75 million pounds sterling 
simply to keep Austria alive. At the end of 
the time that money was hopelessly lost. The 
Austrian Government was incapable of res- 
toring the country to a normal condition. 
Starvation, riots and possibly revolution 
were imminent. 

At that juncture in 1922, Austria appealed 
to t lie League to help her out of her difficultic'. 
Tile rounoil decided tn take up the matter 
and re(juested the Financial Committee 
to frame a scheme. Luckily the Committee 
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had already been studying Austrian 
conditions, so within the short space of five 
weeks a scheme was drawn up, passed, and 
came into force in October 1922. Austria was 
guaranteed a large loan of money on condi- 
tion that she carried out certain important 
reforms suggested by the Committee. In 
order that these reforms should be properly 
carried out the League appointed a Commis 
sioner-General to supervise them, while the 
states guaranteeing the loan to Austria also 
appointed a Committee of Control. The re- 
sult is that at the present moment conditions 
in Austria have improved in a surprising 
manner. Within 5 months after the scheme 
was started, the numbers of her unemployed 
fell from 170,000 to 95,000, her industries 
have revived, she has been able to buy Imge 
supplies of raw materials abroad, the deposits 
of savings in her banks have greatly in- 
creased, while her new currency is perfectly 
stable, i.e., its exchange value is good and 
does not fluctuate. When the Fourth 
Assembly of the League of Nations met in 
192;i it passed a resolution in which the 
following words occurred : “ The Assembly 

notes with great satisfaction the success of 
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the most notable eifort of economic recon- 
struction since the war,” and it went on to 
state that without internatioi al co-operation 
the scheme could never have been carried 
through. 

What was done in Austria has recently 
been started in Hungary. This was under- 
taken as the result of a request to the Council 
of the League by the states of Roumania, 
Jugoslavia and Czechoslovakia in September 
1923. The method is similar to that 
followed in the case of Austria; in carrying 
it out the League has been able to settle a 
number of disputes between Hiuigary and 
lier neighl>ours and substitute in Eastern 
Europe a friendly atmosphere for one preg- 
nant with possibilities of war. 

Other economic problems dealt with by the 
League may be sunmied up under the two 
headings of (a) general and {b) special 
problems. Most of the general problems 
are of too technical a nature to be dealt with 
in a small book of this sort. They include 
investigations by the J.eague into the 
ipiestion of Double Taxation, or the taxation 
of a man's property by two difterent states, 
the ('vasion ol taxation, the treatment of 
aliens, methods of collecting customs duties. 
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and many other matters affecting interna 
tional relations. 

The special problems dealt witli hv tlie 
League include a scheme for the settlement 
in Greece of some hundreds of thousands of 
Greek inhabitants of Asia Minor who fled 
from their homes when Greece was defeate<l 
by Turkey in 1922. This is now in course of 
being carried out by a Settlement Commission 
appointed by the League, .\dvice and help 
liave been given to the free eitv of Danzing in 
settling its financial problems. At the 
request of the Albanian government the 
League has appointed a financial adviser, a 
Dutchman, to help .Albania to organise her 
national finances. Tho.se are some of the 
many ways in which the League has helped 
to solve problems which individual states 
were unable to solve on their own initiative 
or with their own resources. 

(2) Conventionfi regarding ('om inunicatiortf^^ 
Transit and Corn mercial Disputes 

One department ol the League’s economic 
work remains to be de.scribed — its treatment 
of que-stions of international transport by 
land and water. Nations in their com- 
mercial dealings witli one another liave to 


P 
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make use of various forms of communications 
such as the telegraph, the telephone, the 
steamsliip. the railway, roads, rivers, canals 
and so on. Without communications there 
would not only be no trade between states 
but, as we have seen in Chapter 1, the peoples 
of the world would live in isolation. Isolation 
is the worst thing that can befall either an 
individual or a nation. The most terrible 
form of punishment for a criminal is solitary- 
confinement. So in the case of a state the 
most certain way to cripple its progress and 
culture is to cut it off from all communica- 
tions with the outside world Communica- 
tions, tlierefore. are of the highest import- 
ance to the well-being of the world. 

The policy of the League of Nations with 
regard to this matter is summed up in a 
portion of Article $3 of the Covenant. Ac- 
cording to this, provision is to be made “ to 
secure and maintain freedom of communica- 
tions and of transit.” Take a political map 
of the wwld and find out from it all those 
states which have not immediate access to 
the sea. but whose communications with the 
sea have of necessity to pass through the 
territories r»f other states. You will at once 
sec liow important is this question of freedom 
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imagine what 

would be tlu* effect upon an inland state such 
as Czechoslovakia if its neighbour states 
refused to allow its goods upon their roads 
or railways. As another example, study the 
course of the river Danube, the river Rhine 
or any other great . international waterway, 
and it will at once be obvious how important 
it is to the peace and well-being of the world 
that the navigation of these should be free, 
and that no state adjoining one of them 
should have special privileges over others or 
should be able to restrict others in their use 
of these vital highways of commerce. 

International disputes have often arisen 
in the past out of question.s of external com- 
munications. Tn the history of relations 
between Holland and Belgium the question 
of the freedom of the River Scheldt has ■ 
played a great part. Russia in her earlier 
history fought great wars with her neigh- 
bours in order to gain access to the Baltic 
and the Black Sea. Many other examples 
of this sort could be given. At the present 
day communications are not only more 
important than ever, but they have become so 
complicated that they are more likely than 
ever to become subjects of dispute between 
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states. Only by internatioT'al action can 
such questions be settled. Such action must 
he as prompt as possible ; it must also be im- 
partial. Lc., it must be based upon the 
doctrine that each nation shall be willing to 
accord to others such freedom of communica- 
tions as it desires for itself. 

Tlie organisation which the League has 
constructed to deal with questions of com- 
munications consists of two bodies. In the 
first place there is a large body, called the 
General Conference. As its name suggests, 
it is a general conference of experts re- 
presenting all the States Members of the 
League, and occasionally other states. The 
General Conference has up to the present 
(1925) held two meetings, one at Barcelona 
in 1921 and one at Geneva in 1923. 

The other bodv is known as the Advisory 
nnd Technical Committee on Comnumica- 
tions and Transit. This is a small com- 
mittee of experts which meets frequently 
and not only gives advice to the League 
when so required, but also mav act as 
mediator in disputes between states over 
questions of communications. 

Much of the work performed by these 
two bodies is too technical in nature to be 
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described here, but attention may be draA\n to 
a few of the subjects dealt witli by them. 
Tlie General Conference at Barcelona readi- 
ed a unanimous agreement on tlie question 
of the freedom of transport In transit, i.e.. 
the transport of the goods of one state 
through the territories of another, when they 
iiave to pass through the other in order to 
reach their destination. It also framed 
general rules regarding tlie use of “ navi- 
gable waterways of international eomern ” 
which, it is hoped, will largely increase t he 
liberty of river communications throughout 
the world. The General Conference at 
Geneva adopted an international convention 
regarding railways, w'hich contains a whole 
code of rules for international co-operation 
in railway transport. It also adopted an 
international convention regarding jiorts. by 
W'hich the members of the League guarantee 
to one another equality of treatment in 
and freedom of a(*cess to. their maritime 
ports. 


I'he w'ork of the A<i\is(»rv and rechnical 
Committee has been mainly that of preparing 
for the (jcneral (Vmference the various 
conventions or international agreements 
which have come before it. It is now' busying 
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itself with more problems arising out of 
railways, ports, and electricity. 

Such, up to the present, is the financial and 
economic work accomplished by the League. 
It lias been characterised by energy and 
thoroughness ; it has been inspired by a 
sincere desire to ensure fairness of treat- 
ment among nations. Success can only ulti- 
mately depend upon how far the League is 
able to enlist the voluntary co-operation of 
the states of the worhl. The greatest enemy 
to economic co-operation among nations is 
ignorance. The League strives to overcome 
this by publishing all available information 
about its activities. This chat^ter can give 
only a bare outline of what is really a big 
subject. If it stimulates readers to add to 
their knowledge by studying the actual 
publications of the League, it will have 
acliicved its object. 

C'— Junici.VL Work 

The origin, composition, organisation, 
seat, duties and powers of the Permanent 
(’ourt of International .Justice have been 
described in the previous chapter, 

f nder Arifclr lA of the convenant, the 
tuiKtions of the (.\»nrt are twofold : Judicial 
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and Advisory. Its judicial functions are 
defined as follows: — ‘’The sliall be 

competent to hear and determine any dis- 
pute of an intei’iiational eliaraeter which tlu* 
parties thereto submit to it. " Its advisory 
functions are based upon the last .>entence of 
the Article: — ” The Coui’t may also give an 
advisory opinion upon any dispute or ques- 
tion referred to it bv tlie ('ouncil or hy the 
Assembly.'’ 

The ('ourt during the last three years 
gave judgments in a nuiubei' of inij)ortant 
cases submitted to it by tlie League. The 
following are two examples of several cases 
which were satisfactorily settled by the 
Court: — 

(1) Ju November. 1021, the Erench 
Government and the native princes in 
Morocco and Tunis issued what were called 
Nationality Decree.s conferring hrencJi 
nationality upon certain inliabitanls of 
those states. Among them were a large 
number of Maltese, who by English law are 
British subjects. These people were then 
called up for military ser\ ice with ihc 
French army, a proceerling to which (hoy 
strongly objected. When pressed by Great 
Britain, France refused to submit the matter 
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to arbitration. Great Britain, therefore, 
brought the matter before the Council of the 
League of Nations which referred it to the 
Court with a request for an opinion as to 
whether the French Governmenr was com- 
petent to decide such a matter or not. The 
Court replied in the negative. France there- 
K.re agreed to submit the dispute to the 
Court for judgment, but before the case came 
into Court an agreement had been reached 
between the two powers and the dispute 
ended. 

(2) After the Great War certain terri- 
tories in Germany were ceded to Poland. 
I he Polish Government evicted the German 
people in Poland from the properties which 
tliey occupied under contracts concluded 
with the German atithorities. The Court 
was asked to decide whether tlie League, 
under tlie Polish Minorities Treaty, was 

V 

competent to examine the action taken by 
tile Polish Government in evicting the 
German people from the properties they 
oe( iipie<l, and wliellier the position taken up 
by the I'olisli Government could be justified. 

\\ heu tlie case came up before the Court, 
wiittcn statements were filed and oral state- 
ments were made by tlie repi-eseiitatives ol 
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Poland and Gerinany- The Court decided 
that the Council of the League was com- 
petent to examine tlie measures taken liy 
Poland regarding the position of German 
Minorities, that the action of the Polish 
Government was not in conformity with the 
international obligations assumed by them 
with respect to minorities, and that Atticlc 4 
of the Polish Minorities Treaty coidd i)e 
applied if the parents ot tlie persons in 
question were habitually' resident in the ceded 
territories at the time when sucli persons 


were born. 

These are two instances of the work of the 
Court, though many others could he quoted. 

Codification of International Law 
In pronouncing judicial ami advisory 
opinions the Court can only state the exist- 
ing laws concerning international relalioii.s; 
it cannot make international laws. In other 
words the Court can codify international 
law but cannot legislate. The codification, 
however, i ml i redly stimulates legislation in 
international alTairs by the appropriate 
governmental machinery when it is made to 
feel that its existing law as stated by the 
(‘ourt does not seem to correspond to the 
present needs of the community of nations. 
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H — Miscellaneous Activities 

(1 ) — The Protection of the Rights of 

Minorities 


When the Great War came to an end it 
was decided as a matter of common agree- 
ment among the powers making the various 
treaties of peace that all minorities, granted 
special rights in the treaties, were to be 
placed under the protection of the League of 

Nations. Thus the League guarantees their 
riglits to them. 

Wliat is a minority? The word comes 
irom a Latin word meaning “less than.’^ 
So a minority in the sphei’e of politics is a 
collection of people differing in certain ways 
irom the mass of the population of the state 
in which they have either permanent or tem- 
porary residence, and smaller in number than 
tiic people from whom they differ. 

In tlie early days of man’s history majori- 
ties were usually intolerant towards minori- 
ties; often they stamped them out or enslaved 
them. Sometimes the dominant majority 
forced them to adopt its own language, 
customs, and religion. But as civilisation 
(irogressed men became more tolerant; people 
legaii to realise that minorities had rights 
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worthy of respect. Certain states therefore 
adopted the practice of giving guarantees of 
various kinds to tlieir minorities. The ancient 
Greeks developed the idea of liost>itality 
towards foreigners hv a series of rules wlilch 
were regarded as having peculiar religious 
significance. The Romans had special courts 
and special law for foreigners resident 
in Roman territory. The early Khalifs gave 
certain privileges called “ ca])itulations ” to 
Christians resident in or trading to llie 
Levant. Tlie Norman kings of I'higlaiid gave 
special protection to the Jews who settled 
in certain English towns. In India protec- 
tion of the rights of aliens was a feature of 
the laws of the Maiirya and Mogliul J'aupirtS. 
Ancient Persia. Siam, Cliina, Japan and 
Burma too had special laws deliiiiiig the 
rights of aliens. 

In the ease of those who are nationals of 
a country but difl’er from the mass of their 
countrymen in certain important respects 
the first question that arose in early days 
was that of religion. Originally mo.st reli- 
gious minorities were treated with not only 
intolerance hut cruel harl)aritv. Tlie lioinaiis 
threw Christians to the lions; Pliilip 11 
of Spain sent Protestants to tlie stake; 
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Protestants in England sent Catholics to 
Tyburn; the Turks made galley-slaves of 
their Christian prisoners. Gradually, how- 
ever, liberty of tliought has come to be re- 
cognised as a fundamental right of man. 
From the sixteenth century onwards states 
have adopted a more and more tolerant 
attitude towards religious minorities. The 
protection of the rights of religious minorities, 
indeed, has, from the time of the Treaty of 
Westphalia (1648) onwards, been the subject 
of guarantees made in international treaties. 

In the nineteenth century the principle of 
general religious toleration was laid down by 
the Congress of Berlin in 1878, when it stated 
in tile clearest terms that no state would be 
admitted to tlie comity of European states 
imlc.ss it gave full religious liberty to all its 


nationals as well as to foreigners, and barred 
no one on religious grounds from exercising 
ins full t-ivil and political rights. 


At the end ot the Great War many new 
states like ( 'zecboslovnkia. Poland. 
•Tugoslavia. <'tc.. were formed. All of them 
tontained important minoritie.s. Thus 
Czechoslovakia contains many Germans; 


Cofand has -lew ish. 
ilies; .higoslavia 


German and other minor- 
Jjas certain Mussulman 
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minorities. To all sncli minorities tlm 

various pence treaties conceded teiiain rights 

which each state pledged itself to make 

fundamental law, i.e.^ law which cannot be 

overridden by any other law. Thus minorities 

were granted (a) protection of life and 

liberty, (i;) free exercise of leligion. (c) civil 

and political equality, {d) free use of their 

mother-tongue and {e) the right to establisli 

their own religious, social or educational 

institutions. As we have already seen, all 

% 

these minorities were placed \mder tlie pro- 
tection of the League of Nations. 

When the first Assembly of tlie League met, 
the question of the rights of minorities was 
raised in connection with the discussion 
which arose regarding the admission of new 
members. It was then decided that no state 
should be admitted to the League unless it 
agreed to accept and carry out the principles 
mentioned above regarding minorities. On 
tliese terms .Mbania and Finland were ad- 
mitted to memberslup in 1021, and Esthonia. 
Latvia and Tathuania in 1922. 

Tn order that the T.eague’s guarantee of 
the rights of minorities may be really 
effective, rules have been drawn up setting 
forth tlie procedure to he followed in dealing 
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with minority questions. A minority whose 
rights, guaranteed by the League, are being 
infringed or are in dinger of be'ng infringed, 
may petition the League to interfere in the 
matter. The petition must not ask for the 
political independence of tlie particular 
minority, it must abstain from violent 
language and it may not be sent from an 
anonymous source. Copies of it are cir- 
culated to the members of the Council and to 
the state whose action is complained of, which, 
may. submit to the Council an official state- 
ment concerning the matter in question. The 
president and two members of the Council 
tlien consider the petition and report to the 
Council \vhat action they consider should be 
taken. Several petitions of this sort have 
already been successfully dealt with by the 
League; others are now in course of consi- 
deration. 

(2)~ The Afh)iinUtrat'to}> of the. Saar Basin 

Tlie district known as the Saar Basin with 
the town of Saarbruck as its capital is a 
valuable industrial district which formed a 
part of the late German Empire. By the 
of ^ ersailles its mines, wffiich produce 
over 11 million tons of coal annually, were 
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ceded to France. As the territory could not 
be ceded to France, it was placed under tlio 
direct administration of the League of 
Nations in which position it is to remain 
until 1935 when the people by a plebiscite, 
or mass vote, are to decide whether they are 
to rejoin Germany, join France, stay under 
the League, or become an independent state. 

The government of the Saar Basin is in the 
hands of a Commission of Five appointed 
by the Council of the League of Nations. 
The Commission consists of one French 
Member, one native inhabitant of the Saar 
Basin who is not a Frenchman, and three 
members belonging to three countries other 
than France and Germany. At present they 
are a Dane, a Belgian, and a Canadian. The 
members of the Commission are appointed 
every year, but may be re-appointed at the 
discretion of the f'ouncil of the League. 

As little change as possible lias been made 

in the institutions of the territory. Tlie 

♦ 

population is almost entirely German, and 
their laws, regulations, system of taxation, 
civil and criminal courts remain as they were 
under the German Empire. They also retain 
their local assemblies, their schools, their 
language, and full religious liberty. 
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with minority questions. A minority whose 
rights, guaranteed by the League, are being 
infringed or are in dinger of be ng infringed, 
may petition the League to interfere in tlie 
matter. The petition must not ask for the 
political independence of the particular 
minority, it must abstain from violent 
language and it may not be sent from an 
anonymous source. Copies of it are cir- 
culated to the members of the Council and to 
the state whose action is complained of, which, 
may. submit to the Council an official state- 
ment concerning the matter in question. The 
president and two members of the Council 
then consider the petition and report to the 
C’ouncil what action they consider should be 
taken. Several petitions of this sort have 
. successfully dealt with by the 

League; others are now in course of consi- 
deration. 

■ T Arhoniistratuni of the Saar Basiin 

The district known as tlie Saar Basin with 
tlie town of Saarbruck as its capital is a 
valuable industrial district which formed a 
part ot tlie late German Empire. By the 
Treaty of ^ ersailles its mines, which produce 
(^\er n million tons of coal annually, were 
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tli6 work of the GoiTunission ;iiul elosiiig' witli 
the following sentence : 

“The Council expresses again its gnvu 
appreciation (tt the -ailministrative work 
achieved by tiie Governing Commission dur- 
ing three-and-a-hal f 3'ears in particularlv 
difficult circumstances, and assures tlie ('om- 
mission of its whole-hearted support in the 
accomplishment of the task entrusted to it.” 


(IJ) — 77/e Protectorate orer thr Free ('itij 

of Daoziff 

The free City of Danzig is one of the 
richest ports of tlie Ihdtic Sea. Its area is 

about the same as that of the Saai- Hasin 

700 square miles. It has a population of 

about rJoO.OOO or about lialf that of the Saai- 
liasin. Its popidation is almost entirely 
German, but its trade is chieflv Polish. It 
has a large ship-building industrv. and an 
important timber export trade. Its chief 

imports are agricultural produce and food- 
stuOs. 


At the Pea<e Conference Danzig jiresented 
a diflicult problem to the Allies. It is the 
natural outlet of Poland to the sea. At the 
same time it could not he ceded to Poland 
because of its German population. After 
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Tlie work of the Commission has not been 
easy. It may be said to be an alien govern- 
ment imposed upon the people without their 
consent. One of its chief objects therefore 
has been to win the support of the people. 
During its first two years of existence, before 
any new laws were passed or any new 
taxation imposed, the Commission always 
consulted Municipal and District Councils. 
In March 1922, however, an Advisory 
Council of thirty representatives elected by 
all the inhabitants of the territory was set 
up, and since then the Commission has 
attempted to carry out its work as far as 
possible by collaboration with the Advisory 
Council. The inhabitants have the right to 
petition the Council of the League with regard 
to their grievances. As may be expected, 
they have made full use of this right, and the 
Council has had to deal with many petitions. 

In 1923 the Council of the League was 
requested by Great Britain to hold an inquiry 
into the working of the Commission. All 
five members were therefore summoned to 
Geneva to discuss the problems connected 
with their administration of the territory. 
As a result of its investigations the Council 
unanimously passed a resolution supporting 
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Popular Assembly of 120 members electeil 
for four years, and a Senate of 22 members 
composed of the 8 heads of administrative 
departments, and 14 other members. If the 
Senate and the Popular Assembly have a 
difference of opinion, the former must either 


give way to the latter or submit the matter to 
a referendum. The 8 heads of administra- 
tive departments are elected for four years, 

and their position is somewhat similar I 
that of a minister in India, 


<) 


The chief task of tlie League witii regard 
to Danzig is to maintain good relations he- 
^een the Free City and the Republic of 
Poland. Many points of dispute have arisen 
out of subjects either unforeseen in the Peuce 
Treaty or not made sufficiently definite. 
Sometimes they have been settled by tlie High 
Commissioner of the League; at other times 
the Council lias dealt with them. Most of 
them have been dealt with in a way entirely 
satisfactory to both sides; in fjut so good are 
the relations at present between Poland and 
Danzig that disputes are usually seU’'*'* 
without reference to tlie League. 

In one matter the T.^ague lias given g 
assistance to Danzig. Soon after the foul 
tion of the Free City its financial pos 
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became extremely bad on account of tbe 
extraordinary fall in the value of the German 
mark, the current coin in Danzig. With 
the ai<l of tl^e Financial (’ommittee of the 
T.eague a new Danzig currency, the unit of 
which is the “ gulden (equal to 1 /25 of a 
p<uind sterling) has been introduced, and the 
finances of the f'ity have Iieen put upon a 
stable foidintr. 

I'- Social and I ! itmanit.vri.vn Work 
(1) — 'I'hf' W'orl: of th(' HefiltJi Orcjotiisation 

At tbe end of the Great War Europe was 
tlneateiied with a great outluvak of epidemic 
<1 incases. Terrilde typhus and relapsing 
feveu- epidemii‘s had started in Russia and 
spread into l^astern Poland, while most 
'•ouiitries of the world suffered more or less 
sev{*rely rr<nn an influenza epidemic of a 
peculiar virulence. Tt was olndous to the 
foumlers of the League that the public healtli 
of tin* world was a matter of international 
'•(*nc(‘j'n whicli must Iv dealt with hy a special 
orga?(isation. Article 2S of the Covenant 
rlu'refort' declai'iMl that tlie Members of the 
League* should 'take* step.s in matters of 
iiiUu'uational concern for the i)reveutiou and 
<.-ontr(j] of disease. ' 
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Early in 19:20 the Council of tlie Iveagiie 
summoned an International Conference of 
health experts to draw up a scheme for the 
organisation of tile Health department. 'I'liis 
conference recommended that as an immediate 
step towards stamping out the epidemics 
threatening Eastern Europe, a temporary 
J'^pidernic (’pmmission of three niemhers 
should he appointed to work witli the Health 
departments of the governments of the 
Eastern Europt*an slates concerned. 'Phis 


was carried into eiTect hy the Coniu'il in May 


of that year. 


Hut the drafting of a constitution for the 
Leagues Health Organisation was not an 
easy Uisk. rhere was already in existence 
an international health organisation known 
as the Office international d' h ygiene jfuhlic 
(the international otlice of jiuhlic health) with 
a memlx3rship of Xi states and its seat in 
Paris. The Conference wislied to make this 
the basis of the League Organisation, hut 
the United States of America objected, .so 
the scheme had to be droppeil. Not until 
19*J:i was a constitution settled upon whiili 
was acceptalile both to the Assembly of tlu' 
League and the Office inlertuitional. 
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By this constitution the League has an 
Advisory Council, a Health Committee, and 
a Health Section in the Secretariat. The 
Advisory Council is the Committee of the 
Office international acting as a special body 
to advise the Health Committee on any ques- 
tion submitted to it. The Health Committee 
is composed of 16 members chosen partly by 
tlie Committee of the Office international 
and partly by the Council of the League. It 
directs the health work of the League and 
advises the Council and Assembly on all 
iiealth matters. 

Tlie work of tlie Health Organisation may 
he conveniently summed up under four 
headings: (1) Intelligence work, (2) work, 
in connection with scientific researches, (3) 
work in securing international co-operation 
to combat disease and (4) collaboration witli 
other departments of the League's activities. 

In carrying on intelligence work the 
Health Organisation collects information of 
all kinds that is of importance to Public 
Heiilth administration. In the first place it 
eollects information about epidemic diseases. 
This is published monthly in a paper known 
as the “ Eqyidemiological Intelligence Bidle- 
tln:' In this journal have already appeared 
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statistics collected from every country in the 
worl^ regarding cholera, typhus, relapsing 
fever, dysentery, smallpox, anthrax, scurvy, 
etc. It also collects information about the 
Public Health Administrations in the various 
states of the world. The reports that it 
issues on this subject are circulated to all 
countries. Further it arranges what are 
called “ interchanges ” of Public Health 
officials, whereby groups of officials from 
various parts of the world study the Public 
Health Administration of some particular 
state by passing through a period of actual 
apprenticeship in its health service. By the 
end of 1923 five of these ‘‘ interchanges ” had 
been held, while four were planned for 1924. 

In connection with scientific researclies the 
work of the Health Organisation consists 
chiefly in giving help to scientific discoverers 
in applying their discoveries in practice. 
But no attempt can be made here to describe 
the valuable work of the League in this 
sphere since the details are too technical. 

In the third sphere of its activities, that 
of securing joint action in combating 
epidemic disease, the League began, as we 
have seen, by appointing a special Epidemic 
Commission to deal with epidemics in 
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Eastern luirope. Tliis Commission started 
its work in Poland whence it exU^nded 
its activities into Latvia and Russia. It 
bought and distributed to the various health 
authorities all sorts of necessaries which tliey 
were at first unable to obtain — such things 
as clothes, soap, drugs, vaccines, hospital 
stores, motor transport, food and fuel. In 
Folan<l it furnished complete liospital ecjuip- 
ment for 50 hospitals of 50 beds each. Its 
activities are too numerous to be catalogued 
here: suffice it to say that it still continues 
its sphuidid work of saving life and stamp- 
ing (Hit dise-ise in regions wliicli without its 
support c'ould not have saved themselves from 
a nuist appalling situation. 

d'owards the end of 1922 after tlie Greek 
detents at tl:e hands of the Turks in Asia 


Minoi’, when a iiorde of dirty, destitute, help- 
less and starving Greek refugees began 
strc'aining out of Asia Minor, the Greek 
goverjiment rcijuested the help of the 
l'.l>idemic (Vumnissjon to pi*event the out- 
break (it c]>idemic disease among the refugees. 
1 wo members of the Commission were there- 
tore seiit to assist the Greek government. 
I liey organised a preventive vaccination 
eampaign among the refugees, some 550,000 
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of whom were vaeeinated or iiicK-ulaled 
against smallpox, eliolera and enteric fever. 
The League is now concerned witli (he pro 
blem of lielpiiig Greece to stamp out nialai ia 
and to oi’ganise a really ellicient Public- 
Health Service. 

In the autinmi of 1021 Piissia uradualiv 
sank into the throes of a terrible famine 
which lowered t!ie powers of resistance of 
her popidation against disease. 'I'be diseases 
whicli the Epidemic (’ommi.ssion bad liitlierlo 
been coinl)ating with success once more spread 
with alarming raj)iditv all over Russia. 
Refugees bringing with them infection of all 
kinds began to stream by hundreds of 
thousands into tlie Baltic States and Poland. 
Many of these were members of these state's 
returning home from Pentral Russia and 
Siberia, whithei’ thev had been forc-ibU- 
removed by the Russian ai'inies during the 
relentless struggle against Germany in 1015 
and lOH). These people had to be settled 
in new homes: work and frMxl had to be found 
fen* tliem; and a .system of ()narantine stations 
had to be set up for detaining and i.soUiting 
all carriers of di.sease. 

This task was far beyomi the powers of 
these newly- formed states. J f. however, it 
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were not suceessfully performed there was 
grave danger of typhus, relapsing fever and 
cholera spreading in epidemic form over the 
rest of Europe. Poland therefore suggested 
that the League should simimon a European 
Health Conference to deal with the situation. 
T he Council of the League requested Poland 
to summon the conference and for this pur- 
pose placed at her disposal the services of 
tlie Health Organisation. So on 20th March 
1922 the Warsaw Health Conference met. 
It was attended by the delegates of 27 
countries. After collecting all the necessary 
information the Conference decided upon a 
series of measures for stamping out epidemics 
in F^astern Europe and especially in Russia. 

The first measure proposed was the 
establishment of sanitary centres at the im- 
fun'tant i*ailway junctions and of arrange- 
ments for “ cleaning up ” some of the big 
towns. Unfortunately this has not yet been 
put into practice, partly through lack of 
funds, and partly because the various states 
concerned iiave not yet come to a political 
agreement in the matter. 

The second proposal was that courses for 
the training of public health officials should 
be organised in AVarsaw, Moscow and 
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Kharkov. These were started in November 
1922 and have proved of great value, eminent 
French, British and German doctors being 
engaged as lecturers in addition to local ones. 
Idttle by little as the courses proceed the 
appalling deficiency of doctors and public 
health officials is being removed. 

The third proposal was tliat the various 
states of Eastern Europe should come to 
agreements with eacli other for mutual help 
in Health Administration by notifying each 
other of outbreaks of epidemics, by defining 
what measures should be taken at their 
frontiers to prevent the spread of epidemics, 
and by exchanging any information that is of 
value in public health matters. A number of 
these “ C’onventions.” as they are called, 
have already been made. 

Otlier activities of tlie League’s Ilealtli 
Organisation include enquiries into the 
arrangements regarding the prevention of 
epidemic diseases in the Near East, into 
diseases in Tropical Africa, into sanitary 
regulations in Far Eastern ports, into the 
causes of cancer and into the methods of 
combating malaria. As a result of these a 
great mass of information of the highest 
value is being accumulated, and suggestions 
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are being made for reforms and improve- 
ments. 

Finally, tlie Health Organisation co- 
operates with various other League Organisa- 
lions. Ill collaboration with the Inter- 
national Labour Office it studies anthrax 
and other diseases arising out of or affecting 
industrial conditions. In collaboration with 
the Opium C’ommittee it is enquiring into the 
amounts of opium and other dangerous drugs 
required for medical and scientific work. In 
collaboration with the Transit Committee it 
studies nietliods for preventing the spread of 
epidemics along the various international 
wiiterways. 

The above is a very brief outline of the 
nork of the League in building up inter- 
national co-f)]ieration in matters of public 
lioaltli. Jhiough has been said to sliow the 
reader that the tlay has come when the spread 
ol epidemic diseases can only be prevented 
bv international effort. In tlie fourteenth 
century much of the world was visited bv a 
terrilile plague called in England the 
Llack Death." which killed off anything 
frnm i to ^ of the population of the districts 
it visited.' In those days there was no 
way of combating this disease; people were 
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simply helpless; states could do nothing. 
To-day there exists in the world a great 
body of scientific knowledge, trained experts 
by the tliousand. and all necessary materials 
for coping with epidemic diseases. Hut if 
the supreme test comes tliese will only he 
partially elective unless there is complete 
international co-operation. It is this that 
(he League of Nations is attempting to 
achieve. 

Hesides the organisation of international 
co-operation in matters of public health, the 
League lias lieen engaged in other socaal and 
humanitarian activities of a very varied kind. 
The.se are so numerous that a coinplete 
account of them is outside the scope of such 
a hook as this. A few of the more striking 
achievements of the l.eague in this spheie of 
its work may be conveniently described. 

{*2} — Su /rpres'sion oj I'laffic in ()-/jii(/n (ind 

other DoiKjeruus 

Opium is one of the most valuable drugs 

known to medical science. It is universallv 

%/ 

u.sed as a destroyer of pain. At the same 
time its abuse for purpos(»s of self-indulgeiue 
is one of the great problems of the present 
day. Originating chiefly in C'hina the abuse 
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(»t opiuiii-sniokiiig and opium-eating has 
sf)rend widely thrr»ughout the world to such 
an extent that it is a danger to the progress 
<d' mankind. 


A}»nnt the year 1006 certain of the more 
a<]vanced states came to the conclusion that 
(ady hy international co-operation could this 
evil I.e rooted out. At that time China had 
decided to stamp out the abuse of opium in 
l)ei‘ own territories. But it was obvious to the 
missionari(‘s working among tlie Chinese tliat 
'lie would be iinalde to carry out her decision 
w ithout the eo op(»ration of otlier countries. 

ihe imitation of the United States ()f 
Xiiierica ati International Opium t'ommission 
uiet at Slianghai in 1909. Thirteen states, 
emon- them China, Japan. Persia and Siam, 
■'■ni repi'esentat ivc'i to tliis meeting. The 
' ' '•■'i' ‘11 •l(‘noinn (‘d the abuse of o]>ium as 

deL;(;,.liiio i,, (-i\ilised countries, laid down 
gi'iieral liru'> alonu' A\bi(.b tlu^ evil should be 
dealt With, and acieia] to gi\e all assistance 
fjossibie to ( 'liina. 

J liree years later, again at the reqtiest of 
tiie TTnited States of America, an Iiiterna- 


lioiial ( onterenee met at tlie llague and dre%v 
up ail luternalional ( tuiveution regarding 
opium and other dangeroiK drugs such as 
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morphine and cocaine. This was based upon 
the recommendations of the Shangliai Coni 
mission. The representatives of forty states 
signed this Convention. By it they agreed 
to control the distribution of raw opium and 
to institute measures for tlie gradual sup- 
pression of the use of prepared opium, i.e.. 
opium prepared for consumption by various 
processes such as dissolving, boiling, roast- 
ing or fermentation. They also agreed that 
the other dangerous drugs should be iiseil 
only for medical or legitimate purposes ami 
should be manufactured, sold and distributed 
under government licence only. 

The Convention could not come into force 
until it was ratified by the governments of 
the states represented at the C’onference. 
This was a matter of some difficulty. By 
June. 1914, however, a number of ratifica- 
tions had been made and it looked as if llic 
Convention would soon come into force. Ti>e 
outbreak of the Great War put an end to 
any such hopes. 

At the end of the War a numher of states 
were anxious to take more effective action to 
suppress the evil. When therefore the 
Treaty of Versailles was made, a clause was 
inserted by which the signatories of the treaty 
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Ijimiid tlieniselves to carry out the terms of 
tlie International Opium Convention of 1912, 
wliile l)v Artich' of the C’ovenant of the 
Eer.gue of Nations tlie T.oaj^ue was entrusted 
witli tl)e duty of supervising the execution of 
this clause. 


Tile first action of tl)e League in carrying 
(‘Ut this duty was to appoint an .Vdvisory 
f'cuiiiuittee <m 'Praflic in Opium and other 
l)angerous Dings. This was composed of 
1 e])reseiilat i ves of (•liina. France. Great 
Mrita in. I udia, dafian. Holland. Portugal 
and Siam, while lat(‘r repi’esentatives of 
-Diieiaia, Geiuiaiiy. and Yugoslavia were 
ad<lt-d. 1 hi> ( <»uuuitti*e. which has already 

4 

held ^('\tua! .'■(‘s.sious. lias in the hrat place 
Mauerned itself with t.akiiig step.s to secure 
Dii* pao\ i.''i()ii.s of tile t '()nvention tare 
I I* '[ i( ' i‘l\' l arried out hv tile >tates agreeing 

urgeii go\ ei-nmeiit.s to impose 
\ei\ >e\fie peiialties upon pers<tiis concerned 
III tile ahii.-i' of daiigerou,-. drugs, has eiujuiied 
tuto tlieii- maiiiifactui-e and ]>roduction, and 
hv piihlishing useful information lias helped 
goveriiiueiits tt, take more cfYective measures 
in coiitrolliiig the «lruir trallic. 

In the second plaiv the Committee has 
proposed various new measures for dealin-r 
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witli the problem. In practice it has been 
found to l)e impossible to i)revent the illicit 
traflic in drugs unless something is done to 
limit the production of tlie raw materials 
from which they are made. These drugs 
are very small in volume; they can be easily 
hidden wlien being carried about; they are 
so valuable that the profits to be derived from 
their sale are a great source of temj)tation. 
The Committee has. therefoie, recommended 
to the Coiincil of the League that a new 
international agreement must be made 
whereby the governments of those territories 
where the poppy and coca leaves (from which 
most of these drugs are made) are cultivated 
shall limit their production to the amount 
recpiired for legitimate uses. The stati's 
concerned in this are China, India. 
Turkey, Persia, Greece, Turkistan, 
Afghanistan, Bulgaria. Serl)ia. Java, Peru 
and Bolivia. 'I'he Council adopted this re- 
commendation, and to decide the terms of 
the new international agreement convenc<l 
two international conferences in Geneva in 
November, 1 924. 


The fir.st conference was asked to deal with 


the prevention of opiinn smoking in the Far 
East; the second, with the limitation of the 


II 
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output ol' narcotics to the medical and 
scientific needs of the world. The two con- 
ferences discussed lor nearly three months 

« 

tile prf>hlein of the control of opium and 
other dangerous drugs; hut they broke up in 
.Tanuarv, 10:25, without arriving at any 
unanijiious dccisijjii. The American and the 
t liiiiese delegatioTw witlalrew from the con- 


ferejices; hut ilie delegates from the otlier 

states drafted certain pr<*posals for consi- 

d^Tation hy the Assembly. Their most 

iinjjortant j)ro]josals were: — “As soon as 

i!i(‘ p''ppy gn)\\ ing countries have ensured 

I lie »‘fte( iiv<* i‘\<‘euiioii of the neeessary 

iiic.i'>ure.-. lo pre\eiii ilie exportation of raw 

•piuiM from their territories from constitn- 

iiiig a serious obstacle lo the reduction of 

’ 'Uisiitupl ion i?i till* countries where the use 

• ; ;i’('parc<i •ipium i> tcTuporarily authorised, 

- - uiiainrio ot tJa* present ProtfX’oI 

i I i "1 li'Ui the riieasurt‘s already taken 

in am ti’i iniU'f with '.hi* Ihigue t ’oti\eution of 

lOlif. and will take an\ fiirthei' measures 

y hieh nia\ he iKM cs-a ry. in order to reduce 

consumption -•! prepared opium in the 

territories uu l.u- ihoir autliority, so that 

« * 

such use may !ir i<>ni]iletely STippressed 
within a perit^d ol im»i ui«u*(> than fifteen years 
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from the date of the decision of a Commission 
to be appointed for the purpose bv tlie 
Council of the League.” (Minutes of the 
First Opium Conference, Geneva.) 

“A Permanent Central Hoard sliall be 
appointed, within three months from the 
coming into force of the present convention. 
The members of the Boards shall be appointed 
by the Council of the League. The U. S. A. 
and Germany shall be invited each to 
nominate one person to participate in these 
appointments. The Contriicting Parties 
agree to send annually to the Central Board, 
within three months after the end of the year, 
as complete and accurate statistics as possible 
legarding production of raw opium, coca 
leaves, cocaine, morphine, etc. The Boai d 
shall continuously watch the course of the 
international trade in those articles. If 
there is a danger of any country becoming a 
centre ot illicit traffic, the Board shall have 
the right to call the attention of the Govern- 
ments of all the contracting parties and of 
the Council of tlie League of Nations to the 
matter and to recommend that no further 
exports of the substances shall be made to the 
country concerned until the Board reports 
that it is satisfied as to the situation in that 
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(c)uiitrv in regar<l to tlic* said substaiK-es.” 
(H(‘t(»rds <d’ the Second Opium Conference.) 

'I’lu* proposals of the conferences were first 

i-onsidered Iw tlie Advisory (’onimittee on 

• « 

'I'rafhc ill Opium and oilier Dangerous Drugs 
and then siihniitted to the Assembly on the 
libtli September, 1025. Tlie Assembly adopted 
the repnit of tlie Advisory ('ommittee and 
iirued on all states to ratify or to a<lhere to 
iin‘ agreements and reseilutions passed by the 
J'irst and Serond Opium (’onferences. The 
*A>si'inhly also res(.»lved that a C'ommission 
slmidd he sent to Persia to studv (ft) the 
e.\ I'l iiig . 0 1 iiat ion with n‘gard to the eultiva- 
lioti of iljc poppy and (/t) the replacement of 
a pi'oport ion n f t his cult i vat ion hy other en'ps. 

‘'i) l‘/‘ fiftf r/ff f iert (>f l*rtsfniers of Wor 

d.iiotlier inipoilaiit department of tlie 
l.ts'.gue’s ! I Miuanitarian activities has heen 
its \v(H-!< ill help.ng prisnners (»f war. liberated 
hv the peaee. tn iviiirn to iheir luanes, and in 
adlcviat i iig (he misery of countless nunihers 
(d‘ refugees (lri\en away from their homes by 
ihe war oi- conditions alter the war. As 
late as Apiil. PrjO thi*re were still nearly 
lull f-a-million {►riMiners <»f war \vitliont any 
means of getting h.onie. Many of them were 
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living in conditions of dreadful hardship and 
misery. Tliis was particularly the case witli 
some 200,000 prisoners of war interned in 
Siberia. The ('ouncil of the League, tliere- 
fore, entrusted Dr. Nansen, tlie famous Arctic 
Explorer, witli tlie task of organising 
efforts for repatriating them. Adequate 
funds were placed at his disposal. Ft is 
impossible to describe here the difficulties of 
such a task. Dr. Nansen accomplisliod it in 
a little over two years at a cost of about 
£400.000. Under his management 427.:180 
prisoners belonging to 26 different nationa- 
lities were repatriated. 

(4) — ('are. of Uefu^eo^ 

In the case of refugees tlie League lias 
been faced by as complicated and difficult a 
task as that of re)jatriating prisoners of war. 
In 1920 there were over 15 lakhs of Russian 
refugees scattered about ICurope. Most of 
them were completely clestitute: many \\(*re 
starving. Various charitable soineties were 
working for tlieir relief, notably the Red 
Cross, but nothing had been done eillier to 
repatriate those who were willing to return 
to Russia or to enable tiie others to earn a 
living by their <iwn work- 
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« 

In order to cope with this problem the 
League summoned a conference of Govern- 
ment representatives to Geneva in August, 
1921. As f* result of this conference it was 
decided 1o entrust the task of dealinsr with 

o 

these refugees to Dr. Nansen, as High Com- 
missioner of the League. Since then he has 
l»ecn at work distri])Uting relief to the starv- 
ing and sending refugees to various parts of 
the woild wluu’e they can get work. The 
States Aleinhers of the T.eague have made 
generous contriluitions of money and food 

without wliicli Dr. Nansen’s task would have 
Ikm'u liopeless. 


Hr. Nansen lias also lieen in charge of 
measures for Iiclping the Greek Refugees 
fi’ftin Asia IMinor \\'^lio were driven from their 
lK)tnes l»y the I iirkish victories f)ver Greece 
in I02i> Out of some 750.000 of these 
letiiijees not l(‘ss than 8ft per cent, were 
women ;m<l cliihlren. most of them without 
anv ol the neec-isaries ot life. Food, clothe-S 
and shelter were nrgetitly needed ; hospitals 
and medical sn|iplies also were imlispensable 
as tliere was an appalling amount of sickness 
and disease ainon<r the retugees. In reply to 
an appeal irom Dr. Nansen, Belgium, Italy, 
Great llritain, France. Greece. FVdand and 
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other countries sent huge gifts of necessaries. 
Great Britain for instance sent 2,00.000 
suits of clothes. 

It was obvious, however, that while cliarity 
might save the refugees from starvation or 

ether forms of death, it would not solve the 

« 

problem of settling them down in new homes. 
The Greek Government, too, was unable of 
its own resources to deal with the problem. 
Greece therefore appealed to the League to 
help her to float a loan to provide money for 
settling the refugees. .\fter a careful 
enquiry the f'ouncil of the League decided 
to help Greece to raise a loan of from tluee 
to six million pounds sterling. The expendi' 
t\ire of this was to be controlled I)y a (k)ni- 
mittee appointed by the League and known 
as the Autonomous ('ommittee. The Greek 
Government was to hand over to the C’oni- 
mittee sufficient land for settling the re 
fiigees. The Greek Government agreed lo 
these terms. A C'omniittee of four members, 
presided over by Mr. Henry Morgenthau. 
formerly United States Ambassador to 
Constantinople, was therefore appointed and 
began its work in November, 192^1. During 
1923 also the League had in Jiand Liie task of 
improving the position of Mulgariaii.s who 
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liad Iteeii depru-teO t'roni Western Thrace to 
Tliessaly and the island of Cerif^o by the 
Greeks. Ilr. Nansen was acain in chariie of 
this work. Not only did he secure from the 
(ireek Government food an<l shelter for these 
people, hut lie has since been able to arrange 
for llieir repatriation. 

1 be i-eeord of tile 1) nma n i ta rian and social 
activit ie.^ ot the Lea”;iie is of particidar 
interest, not only because* of tbe way in which 
by prompt, systematised effort it lias been 
ablr to briii^^ about a substantial alleviation 
"I binnan .sidVerini^ and miserv. but also 
luM-aii.-e in earrvintr out tins work it has been 
able to enlist the co-operation of countries 
sneli US tlu' United Stales, Turkey and 

4 

So\ iet Kiissia. w inch are not inemliers of 
I.ea-ue, It is a particularly conviueing 
' - Iinnle n\- the truth ..f u statement that lias 
been nmdr (‘.-irlier in this book, namely, that 
at tlie pivsnit da v no nat ion can afford to 
live in isolation. flu* happiness of the 
bnlividual. the welfare of peoples, the pro- 
gressed' linnianity a- a whole, will as time pro- 
^o-esses depend ninre and more upon inter- 
national eo-o]>erntiem in every sphere of 
life. 
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(5 ) — The Promotion a/ Intellectual 

Co-operation 

Ever since the early days of civilisation in 
the world when learning and cultnre began 
to develop as a necessary part of the life of 
man, ideas originating in one part of the 
world have had a habit of spreading to other 
parts. A study of the early history of laws, 
languages, writing, or religions ideas will 
show to what a degree one people was 
indebted to others in matters of cultnn*. 
Ancient India learnt manv thinss from 
Ancient Greece; and Ancient Greece learnt 
many tilings from Ancient India. 'I'he 
Teutonic nations of tlie West derived their 
alphabet, religion, the bases of several of 
their sciences, aiul much else from the pt‘op.les 
of the Eastern Mediterranean. When the 
Ancient Romans coiupiered Greece they 
brought back to Italy numbers of educated 
Greeks as slaves to instruct tl.eir masters in 
matters of culture. The Burmese kings of 
the Pagan dynasty borrowed ideas from all 
their neighbours in building up the sj>lendid 
civilisation of that period. 

These are examples of ways in width 
early peoples found intellectual co-operation 
necessarv and valuable. As civilisation has 
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progressed there has been increasing inter- 
change of ideas between nations. Man is 
inquisitive, by nature, and the learned men of 
one nation have always been anxious to find 
out what those ol other nations have been 
thinking, saying or doing. It is not too much 
to say that where tliere has been the gre.at€st 
<‘\cliange f»f ideas, tliere the greatest intellec- 
tual progress lias been made. Rulers like 
Cbarlemagne. the Holy Roman Emperor. 
Akbar. the Great Mogul, Henry VIII of 
England. IVter the Great of Russia, and 
I re.lerirU the Great of Prussia, realised this 
fact when they xnighi’ io attract to their 

f-ourts learned and skilled men of all 
Tiat ions. 

In modern times the wonderful growth of 
s' K'iitilic l<ii,,\vl,.,li.e nnil invention lias lieen 
'"■"I'' possil.Ie only l,y a -reat deal of co- 
operaiion anion- men of dideient national- 
ititi.. In (liis and other realms of learning 
ami eultnie the ediicateil men of the world 
are heeomni- an intelleetnal hrotherhood. 
H< hue M, A. I■.inslein eonld propound his 
theory of Relativity he had to study the 
seientilic woiAs not only of his own German 
nation, but ot Frenehnieii, Englishmen, 
Ainerieans and many others. When lie 
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published his theory, his ideas were almost 
immediately absorbed by the matliematicians 
and scientists of every nation. In tlie same 
way the researches of Lord Lister have 
affected medical theory and practice in every 
country of the globe. Any intellectual 
progress made by one nation is of the utmost 
■importance to all. 

Having this fact in view the Ivcagne of 
Nations has taken up the task of studying 
methods whereby the exchange of ideas be- 
tween nations may be made swifter and 
easier. At the First Assembly of the League 
in December. 1920. M. Leon bourgeois, the 
eminent French scholar, wasS asked to con- 
sider how the League could best foster inter- 
national co-operation in intellectual matters. 
Fie thereupon drew up a report which was 
published in September, 1921. In it he 
suggested that the League should appoint a 
Committee of not more than twelve meml>ers. 
to consider the subject. It was to be (om- 


posed “of persons best qualified to deal 
matters of education and science. ’ 


with 

'Die 


Council of the League a(loj)ted Ids report and 


invited a Committee of distinguished scholars 


from all parts of the world to meet in Geneva 
on the 1st August, 1922. Among them 
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\veri‘ included such men as Henri 
Bei^sDn, Kir»stein, Mine, ('urie, and Gilbert 
M nrrav. 

1 he Coinniittee he"an its programme with 
an f‘n(|nirv into the present conditions of 
inteilei'tnal li fe. Governments, universities, 
learned >ocieties and various experts were 
asked to rmaii>]i all possible information, a.s 
a resiilt tjf wliicli tlie Committee has been able 
lo piiblisli a series of useful re[)orts dealing 
with intellectual life in various parts of the 
world The idea in publishing these reports 
i- to diaw attention to diHicnlties and pro- 
Itleiii- to he o\'erroMie by common action The 
t oininiltee has lu'eii esj>ecially anxious to 
dis((.\cr in what ways the League can help 
eoiintries whose intellectual life has been 
“iidariLiert^d heeaus(‘ of extreme poverty 
' u^-d l.y the war. As a result of this 

a->''i.''iauce iias ln'en given to such 
'<'uultp.s as Au'iria. Alljania. lJulgaria, 
t Z{‘cl los] t . \ a k la . I'.st Ik »u t a , 1 1 un“'arv 

I ithuaTiia. Poland. Koumania. and 
dugosla\ia, I his assistanci* has I)een of 
\arious kinds ''Uch a-^ siholai’ships to univer- 
sities, gilts oi books and lahoratorv or other 
eiHiipint'Ut, iiionetary ludp to enable im- 
poverislual professors, wrilm's and artists to 
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spend their holidays abroad, funds to promote 
resear ell, aijd so on. 

The Committee has also encouraged the 
formation of national committees for in 
tellectual co-operation. These have already 
sprung up in many states. It lias organized 
an International University Oflice which 
collects information aliout t!ie various univer- 
sities ot the world, their degrees, difilomas 
and courses of study, and arranges vacation 
courses for the study of modern languages, 
literatures and civilisations and any subjects 
likely to promote a better understanding 
among nations. Recently the ('oimnittee has 
been examining the (juestion of securing in- 
ternational co-operation to help .Ta[)an to 
replace the libraries and scientific collections 
destroyed by tlie eartluiuake of 

The work of the Committee is inspired hv 
its belief that by helping nations to umler 
stand more about one another and t*' exchance 
ideas as frequently as [xissilde. a common 
feeling of fellowship and peace is (hweloped, 
whereas istilation and ignorance of one 
another’s ideas breed I'ontenifit. hostility and 
actual war. This has been elfKpientlv ex- 
pressed by Professor Gilbert IMurrav in a 
report presented to the Second A.ssemhly of 
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the League. “ The Committee/’ he says, 
(speaking of another C’ominittee of the 
League, the proceedings of which he was re- 
j-orting) “ realises the great importance of the 
organisation of intellectual work; it knows 
that the future of the League of Nations 
depends upon the formation of a universal 
( onscieiice. This can only be created and 
de\elo)>ed if tlie scholars, the tliinkers and tlie 
writers in all countries maintain close mutual 
contact and spread from one country to 
.mother the ideas which can ensure peace 
-iiuoiig tlie peoples.” These words may be 
s.iid *.■> indicate l)ie \erv essence of the con- 
:?trnctivc work of the l.eague. The League, 
c.s will now be manifest to the reader, does 


not coniine itself to the 
task <»f preventing wars 


somewhat negative 
rather does it seek 


b\' jKvsitive action to build up peace. 



CHAPTER V 


Ihe Lkague and the Problem of the 
Reduction of Armaments 

(a ) — The Task off the League. 

Ihe question of an all-round reduction oi 
ariuaments by the chief powers of the world 
has for many years engaged the attention ot 
statesmen. We have seen in Chapter I liow 
as a result of the development of national 
imperialism in Europe from about 1870 
onwards, tlie chief powers began a disastrous 
competition in armaments which, if main 
tained, was bound to end in war. The Hague 
Peace Conferences were powerless to c’lieck 
this competition chiefly because of the i>olicy 
of Germany and Austria. The expense of 
maintaining huge armies and navies was so 
heavy tliat all states had to impose crushing 
taxation, while some were unable to make 
ends meet. Most sensible people readily ad- 
mitted that such a state of affairs was nothing 
less than disgraceful, but no one could 
suggest a way of escape from it wliich was 
acceptable to all states. The tragedy of the 
situation lay in the fact that only by the co- 
operation of all states could anything really 
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olTedive doiu*. The necessary co-operation 

conhl not l»e achieved. Eurr>pe therefore 

-rni.luallv drifted into the most terrible war 
• 

<if liistorv. 

% 

When the League of Nations was formed, 
une of the most important among the tasks 
assigned to it was the rediulion of armaments. 

A' of tile ('iivenant deals with this 
iiialter. We will (piote it in inll: — 

'I'lic Members of the League recognise 
that the maintenance of peace requires tlie 
lAdiictloii of national armaments to the 
lowr-t I'ltini (•on''istent witli national safety 
-Mid the cn b UT'cment by eommon action of 


iiilernatinnal oliligatiinis. 

■ 'I’he (hmncil. taking account of the 
.onei-ai-hical situation and eireumst ances of 
• H'li -tale, '•iiall formulate plans tor stieli 
j-.‘.bi< 1 1- in inr the i on>.ideration and aetion 
r scvi’ral Lt'ivrrnments. 


■ Sin b plati' ''hall he sulijeet to reconsider- 

ati'iii and ir\ i^inn at least overv ten vears. 

“ After these i»lans >hall have heen adopted 

b\- the sexeral uo\ ernnuMils. the limits ol 
. « 

armaments therein fixed sliall not be ex- 
ceeded withoiii the emieurreiiee of the 
C'onneil. 
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The Members of the League agree that 
the manufacture private enterprise of 
munitions and implements of war is open to 
grave objections. The ('ouncil shall advise 
how the evil eft’ects attendant upon such 
manufacture can be prevented, due regard 
being had to the necessities of those Members 
of the League which are not able to manu- 
facture the munitions and implements of war 
necessary for their safety. 

“ The Members of the League \mdertake 
to interchange full and frank information as 
to the scale of tlieir armaments, their 
military, naval and air programmes, and the 
condition of such of their industries as are 
adaptable to warlike purposes.” 

In order to carry out tlic provisions of this 
article the Council at its session at Rome, in 
May, 1920, decided to set up a body of experts 
upon whose advice it could make its decisions. 

A permanent Commission of military, naval 
and air experts was accordingly set up for 
this purpose. Each state represented upon 
the Council appoints three experts (one in 
each of the three arms) to this Commission. 
Later on, however, at the request of the 
first Assembly of the League, tlie Council 
appointeil another Commission, usually ' 
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known as the Temporary Mixed Commission, 
in order that thereby it might obtain other 
than merely specialist advice. The Tem- 
porary Mixed Commission is composed chiefly 
of people of recognised ability in political, 
social and economic matters. In order that 
the two Commissions mav be in touch with 
each other’s work six members of the Perma- 
nent ('ommission also sit on the Temporary 
Mixed Commission. 

The question of disarmament is regarded 
by the Leagiie as being so important that a 
special section- tlie Disarmament Section — 
of tlio League Secretariat lias been created to 
fleal with it. 

One of the first problems dealt with by the 
two t'ornmissions was that of the private 
manufacture of arms, and the international 
(i’alli(' in arm.^. This was found to be a very 
t()in]'liealed one. Both Commissions have 
revomnieiided that it can only be solved by an 
international conference. Thev have there- 
fore been applying 1 lunnselves to the task of 
preparing some sort of general ngi’eement to 
he adopted by .'^nch a con ference when it 
meets. 

The main piiLloin of the reduction of 
armaments has been the subject of anxious 
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consideration by the Commissions. They 
have come to the conclusion that a really 
satisfactory scheme can be arranged only 
after long and careful preparation, and at a 
time when general political conditions are 
favourable. If there are wars or rumours 
of wars in the world no state will dare to 
reduce its armaments. Only when a feeling 
of peace, mutual trust and security obtains 
will the question of disarmament be seriously 
considered by governments. So while going 
on with their preparations for a scheme of 
general disarmament, the Commissions have, 
in the meantime, concentrated their energies 
upon things that, in tlieir opinion, admit of 
immediate achievement. 

In the first place the Commi.ssions have 
proposed that the League shall invite states 
to limit their expenditure upon armaments. 
This suggestion has been adopted by tlie 
Assembly of the League wliich has passed 
several recommendations on this subject. 
The general tenor of these is that no govern- 
ment shall (except under certain conditions) 
exceed its present expenditure upon arma- 
ments until some definite general scheme of 
disarmament shall be put forward l)y tlie 
League. 
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The Commissions have also dealt with the 
question of chemical warfare. This centres 
mainlv around the employment of poisonous 
gases in warfare. While condemning their 
use the Leagvie Assembly was unable to 
decide upon any method whereby its opinion 
could be enforced. At the suggestion of Lord 
Kobert Ceril. however, the Temporary Mixed 
Eoiumission in lb?? formed a special com- 
mittee to find out exactly how future wars 
could be fought if no limitation were placed 
np^m the use of poisonous gases and other 
scientific liorrors. It hoped tliat in tins way . 
public opinion in tlie woi'ld might be inflamed 
against these lioriuble praetiees. The investi- 
gations of this Committee will have been pub- 
lished before this book appears. 

While the Leagiu* was at work on this 

p]-ob)cni tlu‘ gi't“at naval disarmament confer- 

(Mue I'ctween ib.e Ignited States of America, 

tlie Ib iti'^li I'bnpire. Fi’aiur. Italy, and Japan 

was lield at \\'ashingl«)n in Felnainrv, 1922. 

In the Trcalv \vhicli was made as a result of 

* 

tliis confereiue tlio.se powers bound them- 
selves not to use in warfare “ asphyxiating, 
poisonous or other gases, and all analogous 
liquids. materi<aU nr devices.” This was a 
great stimnbw t<> tin work of the League, 
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and since then great efforts have been made 
to persuade all the States Members of the 
League to accept Article 5 of the Washington 
Treaty by which this agreement was made. 

Another task upon which the Temporary 
Mixed Commission and the Secretariat have 
been engaged has been that of collecting in- 
formation from its members regarding their 
military policy. They have been asked to 
supply such information as the following: 
their population, territories and frontiers, 
the number of soldiers, etc., in their armies, 
etc., in time of peace, the amount of military 
materials they have at their disposal, and 
their annual expenditure upon armaments. 
From the replies received statistical tables 
have been drawn up and published. The 
value of such published information is very 
great. “ War Office Secrets ” are proverbial 
for creating suspicion and jealousy between 
states. If states will publish full informa- 
tion regarding their military policy much 
will be done to bring about better relations 
between them. The Council of tlie League 


has therefore resolved, as a result of the first 
statistical enquiry by the Temporary Mixed 
Commission, to keep it up-to-date, and to 
publish a year-book giving as complete 
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!!) lorination regarding armaments as it is 
]M)>sihlc to collect. 


lint tliese various measures have not gone 
tar towards a solution of the real problem. 
'J'hree vears ago Lord Esher made a sugges- 
tion to the Temporary Mixed Commission 
regarding a general plan for limitation of 
armaments. Taking into consideration the 
general needs df eacli state ho worked otit a 
ratio according to which each should agree 
to limit its armies and air-forces. Taking 

men as the unit, lie suggested the 
t'nilowiimr ratio 


hi'l^inin 

• p 

. • • 

( '>:*’cli(»stiviikia 


Jli’innark 

• • • 

!• iain(> 

... (i 

J 1 1 i ii 1 Ih it a .11 

... ’> 

^ 1 r 

• » 

... » » 


Ij*t1uih1' ... .3 

Norway ... 2 

l*olaiid ... 4 

Ikirlugal ... i 

Itoiiinaiiia ... 3 

Swt'dt'ii ... 2 



Spain 



... 3 Ss\ ilzcalanil ... 2 

lilt- 't iieiiK' eoiihl not he ailojited htM?ause 
ot the un t a \ oiirable condition (>f jiolitics in 
the world at the time, hut if the League does 
succeed in securing the ado]itionof a general 


plan ot limitation of armaments it has in 
Lord Esher s suggestions a really sound basis 
upon which to work. Dn the other hand the 
discussion ol this bchcmc did bring out more 
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clearly the real difficulty in the way of limita- 
tion of armaments : no state would dare to 
reduce its armaments if the political situa- 
tion of the world were menacing. The 
Armistice of 1918 did not bring peace to the 
world; wars have flamed up in various 
quarters, social and political unrest and a 
general feeling of insecurity have everywhere 
prevailed. It was obvious, therefore, tliat the 
first duty of the League must be to remedy 
these conditions. 

(b) — The Draft Treaty of Mutual Assistance 
In July 1922 I.ord Robert Cecil came for- 
ward with four proposals wliich were design- 
ed to bring about the general feeling of 
security necessary to the success of aii\ 
scheme of disarmament. They may be 
summarised thus : — 

(а) “ that no scheme foi* tlu* reduction 

of armaments coidd be successtul 
unless it were general ; 

(б) “that in the pre.sent state of tl.c 

world, the majority of govern- 
ments could not carry out h 
reduction of armaments unless 
tliey received satisfactory guaran- 
tees for the safety of their re- 
spective countries; 
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(c) “ that such guarantees should also 

be of a general character ; and 

(d) that there should be no question 

of providing such guarantees ex- 
cept in consideration of a definite 
undertaking to reduce arma- 
ments.” 

These four proposals were adopted by the 

iemporary Mixed Conunission which placed 

them before the Assembly of the League. The 

Assembly decided that the principle under- 

them was sound and that they could 

best be carried into effect by means of a 

Treaty of Mutual Assistance between all the 

States Members. The Temporary Mixed 

Commission was thereupon instructed to 

draw up a draft treaty for the consideration 

of tlie Assembly. Tlie draft Treaty of 

Mutual Assistance came before tlie Assembly 

at Its meeting in 1923. This body accepted 

It with certain alterations. The Coimcil was 

then asked to submit it to the governments 

of all the States Members of the League with 

the request that they Avould express their 
opinions upon it. 


hen the Assembly of the League met in 
lim everybody felt that its session was a 

very cntieal one. If it failed to come to a 
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really satisfactory decision regarding dis- 
armament the League would be discredited 
as an effective instrument for bringing peace 
into the world, whereas if it achieved a 
measure of success in this hitherto baffling 
problem, an increase and gradual extension 
of its power and usefulness would probably 
ensue. In view of this feeling most of the 
States Members sent their most important 
representatives to the xVssembly, particularly 


Great Britain and France, who were repre- 
sented by tlieir Prime Ministers. Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald and M. Tlerriot. 

On the Treaty of Mutual Assistance there 
was much difference of opinion. I'rance 
specially felt tliat the guarantees providetl 
for in the treaty were insutheient. A nuin 
ber of other states felt that diMiculty in 
the way of the acceptance of the treaty lay in 


the fact that neither 


Germanv nor Russia 


would be included because thev were outside 
the League. Therefore at the suggestion 
of Mr. MacDonald a movement for their 
inclusion was started whicli met with 
some amount of success. Early in 1925, 
Germany expressed her desire for admission 
to the League. She however pointed out the 
dillieulties of her position, in relation to 
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Alt tele 10 of the Covenant whicli provides 
if! the last resort for the exercise of sanc- 
tinn^!. The (T)iincil at its thirty-third session 
held at Geneva, from 9th to 14th March, 
1925. luiaiiiinouslv agreed to invite Germany 
to join the League as a permanent member 
of the f’ouiK'il and to play a part correspond- 
ing to lier position in the worl<l. Germany 
decided to join tlie T.eagne in 1926. and has 
since taken her part as a great power in the 
peacefid development of international life. 


(c) — Protocol for Pticific Settlement of 
Into rn at io no I I > is p u t es 

'] lie -Vssemhlv of tlie Leaeue durinj' its 

• O O 

se.s^ion in 1924 was at work upon the pro- 
hlcm of iinding some more elTeclive methods 
oi mutual guarantee than tliose contained in 
the treaty drafted in 1923. The British and 
J i'cncli delegations Jt»iiitly presented a reso- 
lution inviting the .Vsscnihly “ to strengthen 

the solidarity and seeiiritv of the nations of 

• ^ 

the world by settling Iw 2 *‘^‘'’ihe means all 
disputes Avliieh might arise between states.” 
'I'he -Vsseml^ly adopted tlii- resolution and 
drew u]> I'he Protocol for the Pacific Settle- 
nn nt of } ntcrnathmal Disputes. “ The 
I'lotocul <*outained a >\stein of urhitration 
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from which no international dispute, whether 
legal or political, should escape. It provided 
for a military, financial and economic co- 
operation, which, by guaranteeing the 
security of states, would render possible a 
considerable reducion of natioSial arma- 
ments. Thus the tliree factors of the pro- 
blem, namely, arbitration, security and reduc- 
tion of armaments were combined.” The 
Assembly provisionally accepted tlie Protocol 
on the '22n{\ October 1924, and unanimously 
recommended it to Governments of States . 
Members for acceptance, lly the end of 
1924, seventeen states, including that of one 
permanent member of the Council (France) 
and five non-permanent members (Belgium, 
Brazil, Czechoslovakia, Spain and Uruguay) 
agreed to accept the Protocol. 

The .iVssembly while adopting the Draft 
Protocol in October. 1924, asked the Conncil 
to undertake certain pre])aratory work pro- 
vided for in its various articles. Hence all 
papers concerning the Protocol, including the 
replies received from the various Powers, 
were placed before the meeting of the 
Council lield on the 12th March 1925, under 
the presidency of Mr. (now Sir) Austen 
Chamberlain, the British Foreign Secretary. 
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At this meeting Mr. Chamberlain announced 
the British Government’s decision to reject 
the Protocol. He also announced that 
Canada, Australia, South Africa, India, and 
New Zealand were also unable to accept it. 
In his speech he mentioned that “ Since the 
general provisions of the Covenant cannot 
be stiffened with advantage, and since the 
extreme cases with which the League may 
have to deal will probably affect certain 
nations or groups of nations more nearly 
than others, His Majesty’s Government con- 
clude that the best way of dealing with the 
situation is, with the co-operation of the 
League, to supplement the Covenant by 
making special arrangements in order to meet 
special needs. That these arrangements 
should be purely defensive in character, that 
they should be framed in the spirit of the 
Covenant, working in close harmony with the 
l.eague and under its guidance, is manifest. 
And, in the opinion of His Majesty’s 
Government, these objects can best be attained 
by knitting together the nations most imme- 
diately concerned, and whose differences 
might lead to a renewal of strife, by means 
of treaties framed with tlie sole object of 
maintaining, as between themselves, an 
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unbroken peace. Within its limits no 
quicker remedy for our present ills can easily 
be found or any siirer safeguard against 
future calamities.” 

Other members of the ('ouncil also spoke 
at the meeting. The representatives of 
France, Spain, Brazil and Uruguay whole- 
heartedly supported tlie Protocol. They con- 
ceived it to be an expression of the necessity 
for a world wide arrangement as opposed 
to separate arrangements. The Czecho- 
slovakian representative also supported it and 
gave a detaile<I answer to the British 
criticisms, but was attracted by the possibi- 
lities of development on the lines of regional 
pacts suggested by the British delegate. 
The Italian and Belgian representatives took 
broadly the British view. The delegate 
from Sweden welcomed the development in 
the direction of company arbitration, but he 
said that the government of his country was 
not yet ready to give their final opinion on 
the instrument as a whole. 'I'he Japanese 
representative gave no clear indication 
whether' the government of his country 
supported the Protocol or not. 

The Council after hearing all the repre- 
sentatives decided (ft) to refer to the Sixth 
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Assembly (held in September 1925) the 

declarations of the representative of the 

* 

British Empire ami the other Members of the 
('ouiK'il, together with any declarations on 
the same subject which may be communicated 
to it by the Governments of the Members of 
tl)e I.eague. and instructs the Secretary- 
General to place this question forthwith 
upon the agenda of the Sixth Assembly;** 
and (h) " to postpone tlie work of preparation 
(for the International Conference on the 
Reduction of Armaments) which it had decid- 
ed to undertake until the Sixth Assembly 
lias given a decision on the (jiiestion submitted 
to it." Almost all tlie states reported their 
final conclusions to the Secretary-General bv 
the time the Sixth Assembly met at Geneva; 
and in Se])tember. 1925, on account of the 
diflereiiee of opinion amongst the European 
Trowel’s, the Assembly decided that though 
tor various reasons the League’s general 
draft sclieme. as defined in the Protocol, could 
not come into practice, its general outline — as 
ilistinet from its details — would be the basis 
oi most of ilie acliievements which might be 
looked f<»r in the domain of arbitration, 
''Cciirity and limitation t)f armaments. 
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(d) — Treaty of Mutual Guarantee and 
A rb it ration Con rent ion 
The Sixth Assenihly Also asked tlie 
European Powers to explore, on the basis of 
the Protocol, the means which might lead to 
the negotiations for a security pact. The 
representatives of the German, Belgian, 
British, French. Italian, Polish, and Czecho- 
slovak Governments, therefore, met at 
Locarno, from the 5th to Iflth October. 1925, 
in order to seek by common agieement means 
for preserving their respective nations from 
war and for providing for the peaceful settle- 
ment of disputes of every nature which might 
eventually arise between tliem. Tliey drafted 
a Treaty of Mutual Guarantee between 
Germany, Belgium. France. Great Britain 
and Italy, and also four Arbitration Conven- 
tions between (a) Germany and Helgiiun, {b) 
Germany and France, (c) Germany and 
Poland, {d) Germa ny and CV.eclioslovakia. 
The first article of the Treaty Provides for the 
stabilization of the present frontiers. The 
second article contains the undertaking by 
Germany, Belgium and France not to attack 
or invade each otlier or resort to war a^ainsl 
each other. Regarding any dispute which 
is likely to lead to a lupture, the parties 
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should use the League of Nations as a court of 
appeal. Great Britain undertakes to use 
her forces against the nation responsible for 
a breach of the pact. She, however, is not to 
resort to war until the Council of the League 
lias reported that such a breach has been 
made and has determined who should be held 
responsible for it. 

The Treaty of Mutual Guarantee and the 
Arbitration Conventions as drafted at 
Locarno were signed in London on the 1st 
December, 1925, by the representatives of 
Germany, Great Britain, France, Belgium, 
Italy, Poland and Czechoslovakia. That a 
new current of thought was flowing across 
Europe was evident from the speeches 
delivered on the occasion of signing the 
historic pact. The French Premier, M. 
Briand, said — “ The particularism of our 
countries is blotted out by this agreement and 
with it vanish the unpleasant memories.” 
The German Foreign Minister, Herr 
Stresemann said — “ It will usher a new era 
of co-operation between nations. May later 
generations have reason to think carefully 
of this day as the beginning of a new epoch.” 
The British Prime Minister, Mr. Baldwin, 
said — “It is the firm intention of His 
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« 

Majesty’s Government to carry out 
scrupulously and loyally the solemn obliga- 
tions which they have here undertaken.” 
The British Foreign Secretary, Sir Austen 
Ghamberlian, read in French a message irom 
the King that His Majesty’s dearest wish 
was that the great work of appeasement and 
reconciliation would provide a foundation of 
Sincere friendship among nations. 

From the clauses of the Locarno Pact (the 
Treaty of Mutual Guarantee and the Arbi- 
tration Conventions) signed in J.ondon. it is 
plain that tlie documents are intended to 
strengthen tlie League of Nations and not to 
weaken it. As a result of this treaty, 
Germany (in September 1926; entered the 
League of Nations on terms of equality with 
all the other members. 

(a) — Convention on I*riralv MonujovfiiK' 

of Arms 

Another important work of tlie Mixed 
Commission for tlie Reduction of Armaments 
ought to find a place in lliis chajiter. This 
Commission draft(‘d a (’onventioii on the 
private manufactiin' of arms. This <lraft 
has been approved by all the members of the 
Commission, including the American The 
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Convention lays down that arms should never 
be exported by private firms without a licence 
from theii* own Government, and that this 
licence should not be grunted except for 
export to recognised Governments. The 
Convention, when ratified by all the Powers, 
will, to a large extent, prevent recurrence of 
guerilla warfare in Poland, Albania, China 
and elsewhere. 


( lit ions of the Pre'poratortj 

Com m issiou j<n' the Disarnuunent 

Conference 

riie Pre}>aratorv Commission for tlie 
Disarmament Conference met in Geneva 
from the end of March to the end of April 
19'27. Various sub committees furnished 
lechnical materials tor the consideration of 
the Commission. The British and the French 
goNcrnment.s also submitted some draft pro- 
posaU in order to come to an agreement on 
the methods of disarmament in as concrete a 
form as possible. The following twenty 
govcriiuirnis were represented : — Argentine, 
Ihdgium. Briii'ili Ihnpire. Bulgaria. Chile, 
f’hina. ('olombia, Czechoslovakia. Finland, 
Prance. Germany, Holland, Italy, Japan, 
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Poland, Roumania, Salvador, the Kingdoni 
of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, Sweden 
and the United States of America. 

The Cormnission could not draw up a 
draft convention in April 1927 covering 
every aspect of the subject. Some tentative 
agreements only were reached. It was 
decided to limit the effectives on service in 
armed forces of land, sea or air that could 
be immediately employed without mobilisa- 
tion. It was decided to limit officers and 
men separately for land forces; several dele- 
gations, including the Frencli, insisted that 
the same measure must apply to naval and 
air effectives, whereas the American, British 
and Japanese delegations considered this 
impracticable; The Commission adopted a 
number of texts, in first reading and with 
reservations, and adjourned till the 1st of 
November 1927 for the second reading. The 
April session served to bring out very clearlj' 
the nature and extent of the differences that 
still existed between different governments 
on the subject of reduction of armaments. 
The French representatives put forward the 
suggestion that annual expenditure on arma- 
ments should be limited. This proposal was 
supported only by the representatives of 
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Belgium, Poland and Sweden, The 
representatives of the other States were 
opposed to the proposal. 

Chemical Warfare was the only subject 
regarding which a definite agreement was 
arrived at by the states represented qn the 
Commission. They adopted a text abjuring 
entirely chemical and bacteriological warfare 
and any preparation in peace time of such 
methods of warfare. 

It has been mentioned that the 
French representatives on the Disarmament 
Commission proposed that annual expendi- 
ture on armaments should be limited by a 
convention. In May, 1927, the World 
Economic Conference convened by the League 
of Nations met at Geneva. This conference 
was attended by 194 members of whom 157 
were experts drawn from 60 countries in all 
quarters of the globe, including not only 
countries which were members of the League 
but even non-members. A set of far-reach- 
ing recommendations and resolutions con- 
cerning the Post-war economic situation 
vitally affecting the commerce, industry 
and agriculture of the whole world was 
accepted by the members of the conference. 
Two of the important resolutions concerning 
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tlie peace of the world are given below : — 
(a) “ The Conference, recognising that the 
maintenance of world peace depends largely 
upon the principles on which the economic 
policies of nations are framed and executed, 
recommends that governments and peoples of 
the countries here represented should together 
give continuous attention to this aspect of 
the economic proldem. and looks forward to 
the establishment of recognised principles 
designated to eliminate those economic diffi- 
culties which cause friction and misunder- 
standing in a world which has everything to 
gain from peaceful and harmonious progress.” 
(h) “ Whereas tlie world as a whole still 
(JerotPs ro7hsifiet'ohh .<?/////.<? to ai' i/i a /// p n t .c nod 
to 'preparation for v’or, which reduce the 
savings available for the development of 
industry, commerce, and agriculture, are a 
heavy burden upon the finances of the differ- 
ent Slates, entailing h(*avy taxation which 
reacts upon tlieir whole economic life and 
lowers their standard of living, the (.‘onfer- 
ence expresses the earnest hope that all efforts 
to effect, by agreements between states, 
limitation and reduction of armaments, and 
particularly those under the auspices of the 
League of Nations, will have successful 
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results and thus alleviate the burden described 
above.” 

It is therefore confidently hoped that 
when the Preparatory Commission for . the 
Disarmament Conference again meets in 
November, 1927, it will be able to find out, 
under the pressure of world opinion, a 
formula limiting the armaments of different 
States Members of the I.eague. 



CHAPTER VT 

How THE League is Financed 
{a) — The Cost of the League 

We have noticed in the previous Chapters 
the valuable work that the League has so far 
done in political, economic, judicial, social 
and humanitarian spheres of its activities. 
We have also noticed tlie work that tlie 
League has been doing for the reduction of 
armaments of the various powers with a view 
to promote international peace and co- 
operation. The task of the League is 
gigantic. Its activities are many-sided and 
its responsibilities immen.se. Considering 
the nature of tlie work that the League has 
undertaken to do. we find that it is one of 
the most economical organisations that has 
ever been created. 

A question has often been asked “How 
many crores of laipees does tlie League cost 
the states whicli a.s members contribute to 
meet the expenses of its work ? ” And when 
the reply is that, including capital expendi- 
ture ami creation of a working capital 
fund, tlie average annual expenditure of the 
League is less than rujiees one crore and a 
lialf, people are surprised. 
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The average of the total authorised League 
budgets for 1921, 1922, 1923 and 1924 works 
out to be £902,370 or Rs. 1,35,35,550 per year. 
The figures for 1925 show that £906,325 or 
Rs. 1,35,94,875 were required for the year. 
The budgets of the Secretariat, the Inter- 
national Labour Office and the Court were all 
included in the above figures. 

(h) — Hoiv the Budget is prepared 

The C’alendar year is the Financial year 
of the League. Every year in the month of 
April the Secretary-General prepares a 
budget of the expen.ses of the League. This 
is carefully examined by a supervisory com- 
mission in May of each year. The total 
budget includes the estimates covering 
respectively the activities of the Secretariat 
and special (auxiliary) organisations, the 
International Labour Organisation and the 
Permanent Court of International Justice. 
It also includes the estimates for capital 
expenditure and the contributions for the 
creation of a working Capital Fund. Every 
item of tile lindget has to be accounted for 
by the department concerned, and is subjected 
to close scrutiny by the Supervisory Com- 
mission which then drafts a report on the 
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whole budget. This report is circulated to 
the governments of the various members of 
the League together with a draft of the 
Budget itself. The Budget next comes 
before tlie Assembly which, however, refers 
it to a special Finance Committee for further 
minute examination before accepting it in 
its final form. All this is done in order that 
expenditure may be reduced to the lowest 
possible figure. Each committee, in dealing 
with the Budget, is concerned almost entirely 
with the question of how to effect economy 
in expenditure. On receipt of the report of 
the Finance Committee the Budget is passed 
by the Assembly of the League. 


(c ) — Allocnilon nf ond 

Share. 


At the time when the Assembly pas.se.s tlie 
Budget for the following year, it also fixes the 
share of expenditiue to be borne by each 
State Member, The share of each State is 
fixed on the recommendation of the Committee 
on the Allocation of Kxpen.^es, in accordance 
with a schedule that has been agrec'l to aftei 


long con.sideration and debate. 

In 1920, India’s share was 25;;>95 of the 
total expenditure of the League, i.e., she paid 
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£16,234 (Rs, 2,43,510) out of a total expendi- 
ture of £256,494 (Rs. 38.47,410); for 1924, 
Her share was fixed at 65/932 of the total 
expenditure for the year, i.e., she paid nearly 
£63.000. 

In 1920. the share of each of the Powers, 
Great Britain. France. Italy. Poland. Japan, 
and Canada, was the same as India’s, i.e., 
each of them paid 25/395 of the total expen- 
diture. For 1924. Great Britain’s share was 
fixed at 88/932 of the total expenditure for 
the year; France’s at 78/932; Italy’s at 
61 /932; Poland's at 25/932: Japan’s at 
61 /932 and Canada’s at 25/932. 

It will, therefore, be noticed that the 
Assem])lv almost every year, with the 
admission of new members, revises the scale 
of expenses to be borne by each Member State. 

Tile lunlget total is expressed in gold 
f rancs and in American dollars. " The gold 
franc witli its pre-war value of 5 1826 gold 
francs to the American dollar, is taken as the 
monetary unit of the League.” 

To calculate in English money the figures 
for the contriimtion of any Member State, 
twenty-five gohl francs are reckoned to the 
round Sterling. Tlie rupee value of India’s 
contribution determined by the rate of 
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exchange (number of rupees to the Pound 
Sterling) at the time of sending it to the 
Secretary-General of the League, 

In 1924, India protested against what she 
considered to be the unduly higli allocation 
of 65/932, considering Great Britain’s share 
of 88/932 and the much lower allocations of 
other parts of the British Empire. At the 
Fifth (1924) Assembly tlio budget for the year 
1925 was passed amounting to 22,65^.138 
gold francs or 4.371.963 5 American dollars 
or 906,325'5 Pounds Sterling, India, 's con- 
tribution foi‘ 1925 was slightly l4)wered from 
65/932 to 60 ^'935 of the total Leagiu' expen- 
diture. ami Panada’s increased from 2;)/932 
to 35/935. fn 1924. the Assembly also 
adopted a resolution recpiesting the ( oiincil 
to ask the Pommiltee (ui the allocation ol 
expenses to prepare' a fresh scale to come into 
force as from 1926 for a jieriod tn he deeidt'd 
upon by the Sixth (1925} Assembly. The 
Pommittee prejiared a new scab* for tlu‘ 
years 1926, 1927 and 1928; and India's share 
was reduced to 56 '937 of tlie budget, for (he 
year 1926. Wlien Germany enteied the 
League in Se[)temher 1926 and agreed to pa\ 
79 units of the scale of expenditure, Indias 
share was still further reduced (o 56/1016 
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of the budget for the years 1927 and 1928. 
On the 25th September, 1926, the Assembly 
approved the following scale for the 
allocation of expenses of the League for the 
years 1927 and 1928 : — 


States 

IFnits 

States 

Units 

Abyssinia 

0 

• • ^ 

Italy 


60 

Albania 

.. 1 

Japan 


60 

ArgcMitino 

.. 2» 

Latvia 


3 

Australia 

.. 27 

Liberia 


1 

Austria 

.. 8 

Lithuania 


4 

ilelffiuiu 

.. 18 

Luxemburg 


1 

<1 

Bolivia 

.. 4 

Netherlands 


23 

Brazil 

.. 2y 

' New Zealand 


10 

Bul^^aria 

. . 5 

Nicaragua 


1 

Cann<la 

. . *15 

Norwav 


0 

t’bile 

14 

1 Panama ' 


1 

Cliinu 

.. 40 

' Paraguay 


1 

C’olonibia 

. . (J 

Persia 


5 

(’osla Itiea 

.. 1 

Pern 


9 

Cuba 

. . 0 

Poland 


32 

Cz(*eb«isl(>vnkia 

.. 21) 

Portugal 


0 

1 loiiniurk 

.. 12 

Koumania 


oo 

Dominican Ttcpu 

blic 1 

Salvador 


'i 

i'jstlionia 

. . 3 

' Kingcb^m of 

tlie 


l-'inlaml 

. . 10 

■ Serbs, Croats 

and 


l''ran<-e 

.. 7?) 

Slovenes 


20 

(Tcnnany 

.. 7f) 

Siam 


9 

( Jreat Briuiin 

inr, i 

Soutli Africa 


lb 

(ircet'o 

1 

Spain 


40 

( liiatemala 

. . 1 

Sweden 


18 

iloili 

.. 1 i 

Switzerland 


17 

llomUiras 

.. 1 1 

Uruguay 


1 

Huug-arv 

, . 8 

Venezuela 


5 

hiilin 

.. r>6 




Irish I’l'ce State 

.. It) 

Total 

1,016 
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The budget total for n)’J7. as ap])i-oved by 
the League Assembly, is 24,51 341 gohl 
francs. Hence the State Member whicli luis 
been asked to contribute only 1 unit will have 
to pay 24,l^b gold francs or L965 approxi- 
mately. And as India has been asked to 
contribute 56 units, she will have to pay 
annually for the years 1927 and 1928 a sum 
of 1.351,056 gold francs or £54,040 approxi- 
mately, which at the present rate of exchange 
is slightly more than seven lakhs and twenty 
thousand rupees. 


CHAPTEE VII 


The League and India 


{ii)— India's Position as Member 

By Article 7 (para. 2) of the Covenant, 
• only fully self-governing States or Dominions 
or Colonies can become members of the 
League. Is India a fully self-governing 
country t If not, how could she find a place 
in the Assembly of the League of Nations? 

A glance at the list of fifty-six states 
which are at present members of the League 
will convince any reader of this book that 
except India all the other members are fully 
self-governing States or Dominions or 
Colonies. India could not in 1919, and 
cannot even now, claim that position in the 
world politics. How then could she become 
a member of the League? She became a 
member by virtue of her position as one of 
the signatories of the Peace Treaty signed 
in 1919. 

All the Powers who took part in the Great 
War agreed to the creation of the League of 
Nations by a Covenant embodied in the 
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Treaty of Versailles, signed on the :^8th 
June 1919. And India was one of Uieni. 
Hence she came in as one of the twenty-nine 
Original Members of the League. Tiie lirst. 
sentence of Article 1 of the Covenant clearly 
states that '■ the Original Members of the 
League shall be those of the signatories 
which are named in the Annex to the 
Covenant.” India's name was included in 
the Annex as she was one of the signatories 
of the Treaty of Peace. 

It is no doubt true that no other country 
in the world having political status similar 
to India’s can now become member of the 
League. But a.s India has already gained 
admission to the League she is recognised by 
the World Powers as a self-goveiniiig 
country in all spheres of activities of the 
League. She can take part in all proceed- 
ings like any other member. 

Some peo[)le think that unles.^ the L(*ague 
can help India in gauiing full .^eif-goverii- 
inent no purpose will be served by her 
remaining a memb(M- t)f tiiis World (Organisa- 
tion. A clear answer to Midi a .standpoint 
has been given, in the following words, by 
Professor Gilbert Murray, Chairman of the 
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Executive Conimittee, British League of 
Nations Union: — 

‘ ‘ The League is intended to be a League 
of Free Nations, that is to say, of nations in 
which the government carries out the will 
of the people and is responsible to it. A 
League of democratic nations will be a demo- 
cratic League, but if the nations fail to 
secure democratic government for themselves, 
they cannot eso^pect the League to do it for 
them The fact that the League 

will be operated by representatives of the 
various national Governments should not 
preclude the most intimate co-operation 
between the peoples, provided that the dele- 
gates chosen are really representative men 
and not merely officials or bureaucrats. The 
cause of any failure in co-operation should 
therefore be sought in the personnel of the 
delegates, not in the constitution of the 

League There must however he 

somebody representing the Governments of 
all the Members of the League, capable of 
aiving official consent to treaties, conventions, 
etc. It might be, however, enacted as an 
amendment to the Covenant that the nominees 
to tlie Assembly and the Council (of the 
League) shall be members of the Elective 
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Legislature of the countries they represent and 
shall be elected to those posts by the bodies to 
which they belong/’ 

India’s representatives at the Assembly 
have made notable contributions to the dis- 
cussions at Geneva. The speech of Sir Ali 
Imam on the admission of Albania (a small 
nation in which the population is half 
Moslem and half Christian) to the League 
made a great impression. The right 
Honourable V. Srinivasa Shastri’s contri- 
butions to the general discussions were highly 
appreciated by the members of the League 
Assembly. The Maharajah (Jam Saheb) of 
Navanagar’s intervention in the inter- 
national steps to be taken to figlit the scourge 
of typhus was also a notable contriI)ution. 
India’s representation in connection with 
the League Budget and the ([uestion of 
finance, and her application (which w'as 
granted) for being considered as one of the 
first eight states of indiistrial importance, 
and then securing the right to a seat on the 
Governing Body of the International Labour 
Organisation, have won for her a definite 
and important place in the counsels of the 
League. And her position there has helped 

K 
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to raise her in the esteem, and regard of the 
other nations of the world. 

(b ) — India and Reduction of Armaments 

The budget of the Government of India 
for the year 1925-26 provided 56 crores and 
95 lakhs of rupees (Rs. 56,95,00,000) for 
military expenditure out of revenues 
totalling 133 crores and 68 lakhs of rupees 
(Rs. 1.33,68,00,000). This shows that nearly 
42 per cent, of the revenues of the Govern- 
ment of India had to be ear-marked for 
expenditure on the Army in India during 
1925-26. This, no doubt, is a very high per- 
centage, when we remember that India does 
not maintain a navy. She at present depends 
on Britain for protection from attacks by 

Sea.* 

As the purpose of the League is to make 
wars increasingly difficult among States 
Members, so India need not be afraid of any 
invasion by land or sea or air by any power 
which is a member of the League. And 
almost all World Powers are now in the 
T.eague. So by remaining within its 

* Ills Excellency the Viceroy (Lord Reading) however 
annouBctnl on the 9i\x Fohrutiry, 1926, that Bubjwt to the 
noccssnry leffiBlation being effected, it lias been decided to 
loron struct the Royal Indian Marine as a combatant force to 
ounhle India to enter upon the first stage of her naval develop* 
meiit, and ultimately to undertake lier own naval defence. 
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iiiembersliip India i'Oul<l l>cr arma- 

inents according to a scab' approved i)v the 
League, on the recoinniendations of tlie two 
Commissions for the Uediiction of Arma- 
ments wliich are now pr-eparing schemes for 
the reduction of national armaments to the 
lowest point consistent with national safety. 
As a member India pays to the L(*agiie 
less than 8 laklis of rupees a year. 
If by remaining within its fold she can 
reduce her military e\[)enditure l>y e\'en a 
few crores of rupees, then no politician in 
India ought to grudge paying the small 

membershit) contributiini. 

Some day Russia and Afghanistan may 
give up their present attitude towards othtu- 
nations of the world and aj)})ly for adluis^ion 
into the membershij) of the L(*agu(v When 
Afghanistan and Russia join tin* Leagm*. 
India will have much less fear' of in\asion by 
them. The problem of guai’ding the frontier 
m India— which is now a seihous problem 
would tlien be far easim'. and military 
expenditure could still fur-ther- be r(Mluee<l. 

(c ) — India aud the I utenaitional Ijdxmr 

Onjauisatian 

India, like all other- States Members, is 
represented on tire Inter-natmna) I.aboui- 
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Organisation. Her delegates take part in 
the International Labour Conference held 
every year. As India is one of the first eight 
of the industrial states of the world she is 
also represented (along with Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Italy, Belgium, Japan 
and Canada) on the Governing Body of 
the Labour Organisation. The draft conven- 
tions of the Labour Conferences, when ratified 
l>y the Legislature in India, become the law 
of the land. 

Perhaps in no country have the decisions 
of the International Labour Conference led 
to greater results than in India. Among 
some of the conventions accepted and now 
laws of the land, or principles accepted by 
(Jovernment are: — 

(1) Adoption of a sixty-hour working 

week for labour. 

(2) Raising of the minimum age for 

employment of children from 9 to 
12 years, and the reduction of 
the number of hours for which a 
child may be employed in a 
factory from 7 to 6 per day. 

(3) Modification of Indian Factories 

Act, so as to bring under control 
and supervision small factories 
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employing any ten persons, and 
whether using mechanical power 
or not. 

(4) Prohibition of use of wliite plios- 

phorous in the maniifacluring of 

matches. 

(5) Ratification of the unemployment 

convention of the Washington 
(onference, providing for the 
establishment of free lalKUir ex- 
cliaiiges, and reciprocity ol treat- 
ment for immigrants \inder eii- 
employment insurance schemes. 
((5) Ratification of the convention con- 
cerning workmen's compensation 
for occupational diseases. 

(7) A Maternity Benefits Bill. 

In fact it may be said that in India, as a 
result of these decisions, a social revolution 
will take place. This will helj) in Ininging 
about an world wide e(|uilibrium of social 
conditions. 4 he conventicjns of the Intel - 


national Kabour Organisation are therefore 
vitally affecting the life of tlie labourers in 

India. 

(fl)— India and the. Opium Conference 
On the recommendation of the Advisory 


Committee on Opium, the League of Nations 
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adopted 6 seers (12 lbs.) per 10,000 of the 
population as representing the amount of 
opium which may be regarded as safe for a 
country to consume with due regard to 
medical needs. India now consumes double 
the estimate of the League, for a Govern- 
ment report says that on an average every 
10,000 of the population of the country con- 
sumes 12 seers (24 lbs.) of opium. In many 
large cities and manufacturing towns every 
ten thousand of the population consumes 30 
to 144 seers (60 to 288 lbs.) of opium. The 
figures in CJiina and Far Eastern countries 
are also very Jugh. The League, therefore, 
convened two opium conferences at Geneva 
which sat for nearly three months (Novem- 
ber 1024 to January 1025) and discussed the 
questions of (/) the limitation of production 
in general, {ii) the total suppression of opium 
smoking and {'lii) the establishment of a rigid 
control of manufactured drugs such as 
morphia, heroin and cocaine. 

India was represented at the conferences 
at Geneva. The conferences, as stated in 
(-haj>ter IV of this book, failed to come to 
any definite decision regarding the policy to 
be adopted in the future for the sup 2 )ression 
and control of the traffic in opium. The 
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reason \vh_y the conferenees failed, ^vas that 
the American delegation attached prime im- 
portance to the first cinestion enumerated 
above, Ijecause it was ideal ; and the Hi itish 
delegation laid emphasis on the third (jues- 
tion because it was i>ractical. However tlie 
conferences recommended the creation of a 
new Central Board to kee]) account of all 
transactions in opium and other diug^ 
between nationals of dificrent states. 

The Board is to be appointed l),v llic 
Council of the l.eague. and the United 
States of America will have a representa- 
tive on it. Its executive officials will be 
part of llie League Secretariat. 'I o it every 
Government will <]ei‘lare. in advance annuall\ , 
the amount of drugs it consider.-^ il will 
reipiire in the ensuing year: and the Hoard, 
to which will be regularly furnished, by 
each country, full statistics of the pro.luc- 
tion of raw materials, of the amounts 
manufactured, the stocks held and tlic 
internal consumption, will thus lie able to 
discover at any moment if imports in excess 
of a country's declared iumhIs are going into 
that country. Us business, in that event, 
will be to draw the attention of the Govern- 
ment of the country to the lact; and if this 
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is not effective, to advise all exporting coun- 
tries to suspend licences for export to the 
country in question altogether. When this 
Board is working it will he able to effect a 
real restriction of illicit trade. 'J’he Indian 
delegation whole-lieartedly supported the 

creation of this new inachinerv for the 

♦ 

(.'(Uitrol ol traffii’ in opium and other drug.s. 


'Die opium conferences, tluuigh they failed 
to do what was expected of them, awakened 
public opinion in India regarding the 
existence of an evil which ought to be 
removed. In the Indian Legislative Assembly 
at Delhi tlie jiroblem ot ojiium consumption 
iTi India was discussed on the 12th and 13th 
March 11)25, on a motion for the reduction 


of the demand in the Budget for the opium 
dej)aitment. I his motion for the nominal 
cut in the o])iuni budget, to show the Legisla- 
tive A.ssemlily's disa})proval of the Govern- 
ment t)t India s opium policy, was carried in 
a tairly tull house. 'Die Finance Member in 
the course ol the debate promised to have an 
ollirial eiKjuiry into opium consumption in 
India. j)]'o\ided the provincial governments 
dtd not object to the holding of such an 
eiKjuirv. 
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In regard to the opium policy of the 
Government of India. His Excellency the 
Viceroy (Lord Reading) stated to the 
members of the Council of State on the 9th 
February, 1926— My Government have 
recently had under their consideration tlie 
adoption of a new policy I'egarding opium, 
which is in accordance with the trend ot 
opinion in a number of other countries and 
also with views that have been Leely 
expressed in some quarters on dift’erent 
occasions in India. As a result we have 
come to the conclusion that in order at once 
to fulfil our international obligations in the 


largest measure it is desirable that we should 
declare i>ublicly our intention to reduce pro- 
gressively the exports of opium from India, 
so as to extinguish them altogether witliin a 
definite jjeriod except as regards exports of 
opium for strictly medical purposes. We 
further propose to discontinue altogether the 
system of auction sales of oi)ium in India. 

India’s participation in the opium con- 
ferences at Geneva, therefore, helped the 
members of the Indian Legislative Assembly 
and Provincial Legislative Councils to have 
a greater realisation of the moral aspect of 
the problem. They have now become conscious 
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of the existence of an evil whicli could be 
removed under the guidance of the League of 
Nations. 

(e) — 1 iidin and I n tellect ual Co-o pera lion 

India occupies a prominent place in the 
history of civilisation in the world. In 
September, 1021, when the League appointed 
a committee to foster international co-opera- 
tion in intellectual matters, India’s claims 
to a seat on the committee were recognised, 
and she was given a seat. Since then she 
has a representative on the Committee on 
intellectual Co-operation — a committee con- 
sisting of only twelve persons — whicli deals 
with matters of education and science. The 
activities of this committee have been des- 
cribed in Chapter IV. Without a spirit of 
mutual understanding between nations the 
J-eague cannot live. This fact was greatly 
emphasised by President Woodi’ow Wilson 
of the U. S. A., who conceived the establish- 
ment of a League of Nations to promote 
international co-operation and to achieve 
international peace and security. The 
League which at first concerned itself solely 
with improving the excliauge of material 
products is now tachling also the methods of 
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accelerating the exchange of ideas between 
nations. And India, as a member of its 
Committee on Intellectual C'o-o[)eration, can 
play a great part in tin's woi-k. by bringing, 
to the (juestion of intellectual co-operation, 
treasures trom tlie storehouse of Indian 
philosophy and thougJit. 


APPENDIX A 


THE COVENANT 

OF 

THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

{With Amendments in Process of Ratification) 


The F’ke amble. 

The High Contracting Parties. 

lu order to promote international co-operation 
Olid to acliieve international peace and sociirity 
by the acceptance of oblig^ations not to resort to 
war, 

by the prescription of open, just and honourable 
lelatiou.s between nations, 
by the firm establishment of the understandings 
of intemational law as the actual mle of 
conduct amon«T Government.s, ainl 
by the maintenance of justice and a scrupulous 
respect for all treaty obligations in the dealings 
of organised i)eoples with one another. 

Agree to thi.s Covenant of the League of Nations. 
Article 1. Membership. 

The original Members of the League of Nations 
shall be tliose of the Signatories which are named 
in the Annex to this Covenant, and also such of 
those other States named in the Annex as shall 
accede without reservation to this Covenant. Such 
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iiccessioii sliall be elVe( te<l by a l)<‘< laiati<)n depo-'ited 
with the Seeietariat within two inoiitlis of tlie 
eomiug; into force of tlie Covenant. Notice tlieieof 
shall be sent to all otlier Meinber.s of tlie licajrue. 

Any fully self-govei ning- State. Dominion oi' 
Colony not nanuMl in the Annex may becoim* a 
Meinl;er of the l^eag-ue if its admission is agrei‘<l to 
by Iwo-thii'ds of the Assembly, provided that it 
shall give elieclive guarantees of its sincere inten- 
tion to observe its inteinatioiial obligations, and 
shall accept such r«‘gulatituis as may he piescrihed 
by the L(*ague in r<*gard to its military, naval and 
air forces and arinann'iits. 

Any Menih('r of the League may, after two years’ 
notice of its intention so to do, withdraw from the 
League provided that all its international obliga- 
tions and all its obligations under this ('ovenant 
shall have Ixmoi fulfilliMl at the lini<» of its 
withdrawal. 


AkTicLii 2. Executive Machinery. 

The action of the League under this Covenant 
shall be effected tlirougli the instrumentality of an 
Ae.sembly and of a Council, with a permanent 
Secretariat. 


Article 3. Assembly. 

The Assembly sliall consist of K-t‘presenfat ives of 
the Members of (In? League. 

The Asseinhlv shall meet at stated intervals, and 
from time to time as occasion may r<*quire, at the 
Seat of the I/oague, or at sucli othei- jilace as may 
be decided upon. 
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The Assembly may deal at its meetings with any 
matter within the sphere of action of the League, 
or affecting the peace of the world. 

At meetings of the" Assembly, each Member of 
the League shall have one vote, and may have not 
jjiore than three Bepresentatives. 

Articll: 4. Council. 

The Council shall con.sist of Bepresentatives of the 
Principal Allied and Associated Powers, together 
with Bepresentatives of four other Members of 
the League. These four Members of the League 
shall be selected by the Assembly from time to time 
in its discretion. Until the appointment of the 
Bepresentatives of the four Members of the 
League first selected by the Assembly, Representa- 
tives of Belgium, Brazil, Spain and Greece shall 
be Members of the Council. 

With the approval of the majority of the 
Assembly, the Council may name additional Mem- 
hers of the League wlioso Representatives sliall 
always be Members of the Council: the Council 
^^■ith like approval may increase the number of 
Members of the League to be selected by the 
-VssfUJihlj- for rel)r»‘.sentatiou on the Council.* 

The Council shall meet- from time to time as 
oc-casion may require, and at least once a year, at 

*Arliclc ■{, as avteiidcd, zi'ould Imve the follozAng clause 
ifisi’rted here : — 

Tho .\ssonibly sliall fix by a two-thirds majority the rules 
il^ealiii^ with the election of the iion-pormanent Members of tho 
Council, and particularly such regulations ns relate to their 
term of oflioo.aiid the conditions of le-eligibilily. 
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the Seat of the Loa‘--iio, or suc h otlior ]>h\cv as luu.v 
be decided upon. 

The Council may deal at its meetings witli any 
matter within the sphere ot aetion nt the J^eayiu* 
or aft'eetihg the l)eu(e ot the worl<l. 

Any Meml)er of the Leao\ie mil reiuesentecl on 
the Council shall he invited to sc'iid a K<*piesen1a- 
tive to sit as a nieinher at any meeting ot the 
Couneil iluring the cousidmation of matters 
siiecially atteiding tlie intere''ls ot tiiat Memher ot 
llie TiOague. 

At me(‘tiiigs of the Cotuicil, iso h .Menilier ot the 
Leagm* represented oti tin* Coum il shall have om* 
vote, and may have not more than one 
Iteiueseiitative. 


Article 5. VoriN<j and Proceiu'rk. 

Except wliere otherwise expn'ssly jirovitlod in 
this (’oveiiant or Iiy the terms of tin* pie>ent 
Treaty, decisions at any mci'ting ol thi‘ Assenihly 
or ot the (’ouncil shall recpiiic the agr»;enH'nt ot all 
the Members of the fiOague n'jneseiited at tin* 
Meeting. 

All matters of procedure at meetings ot tin* 
Assembly or of the Coumil, im lading (lie appoint- 
ment of Commili<‘es to inv<‘stig:ilc- paTtituhn 
matters, shall he regulated by the Assenihly or hy 
the Council ami may la* deci<ied hy a majority of 
'the Members of tlie Ie*ague r.-preseiitt-d at the 

meeting. 
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Tlie first iiK‘rtiii«r of tlio Asseml»ly nii«l the first 
nioetiiijj^ i»f tlie Coiinril shall he summoned by tlie 
I'lesident ot tlie riiited States of Am<‘riea. 


A K T I c i . ! •: ( ' . S K c K I : 'r a k i a t . 

The peJiuaneiit S<‘4retarial shall he established 
;it the Seat of th,* l>eaeue. The Secretariat shall 
( iiiiiprise a .Se(-ietary-ti<‘neial and such secretaries 
and staff a>i may he Tctinired. 

rile fir-'i Si‘. i*‘la>y-(Teneral shall he the iK'ison 
named in the Annex; thereafter the Se«Tetary- 
(.'eiieral shall he ajipuiiited by the Coniicil with the 
aj^|'ro^'al of the majoiity of the Assembl.N . 

Tlie Se. letaries aiid staff of the Secretariat shall 
le appointed !)> the Si*rretary-< Jeiieral witli tlie 
a))JH(ival of the (’oinieil. 

The Sei I et a ry-t Ti'inn al shall Jiel m that eapaeit\ 
at all nieefinjfs of th<* Assionhly ami of tin* (’onneil. 

Th«“ (‘Xpense.s of the Si-eretarial shall h<* Ixirne 
hy the ^[<‘mh«-rs of the Ty<>a‘.nie in arcoidaiire with 
ih(‘ apj'oriionment of the oxjienses of the Inter- 
iiaiioiial Hhhmu «d the ITiiversal Postal Union. 


Artici-K 7. Si: \'i. ( frAi.iKirA'rioNs for (>fficials. 

iMMUXn ll.S. 

1 lu* Srai of tliu is ot GolU'vn. 

riio CiHiiH il nniy at any lime douicle that the 
'Nfat of iIm* Loairiu* shall ht* ustahlisliod ols<^whor^*. 

• U o' h. /irtratjnf j>h as (itfti'iidni would read : — 

Tlie t'\ poll SOS of tlio Loamio sliuH be boriio by the Members 
• f tlio T.osi:no ill Ui«' )*io|H>rU<»n 'looitloiJ by l)io Assembly. 
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All positions uniler or in coniiectiou with the 
League, including the Secretariat, shall be o]K*n 
equally to men and women. 

Representatives <)f the ^Members of the League 
and officials of the League wlieii engaged on ibe 
business of the J^nigue sliall enjoy diplonialic 
privileges and immunities. 

The buildings and otlier proiKM-t.v o( ( Upic<l 1>.\ 
the League or its officials or by Uepiesentatives 
attending its meetings shall be inviolable. 


Article 8. Reduction or Armaments. 

'J‘he Members of tlio Ix*agne recognise that flic 
maintenance of peace ifiiuires the reduction of 
national armaments to the lowest jjoiut consistent 
uith national safety ami the c*nforcemeut liy com- 
mon action of intmnational obligations. 

'J'lie Council, taking account of the geogruplni al 
situation and <iii-cumstances ot <*acli State, shall 
formulate? jilans for such reduction for the con- 
sideration and action of the several Governments. 

Such jdans shall be subject to roconsidciut ion 
and revision at lea.st eveiy ten y<*ar.s. 

After tliesi* Jilans sliall liavi? Iiemi adopted by 
tlie seveial Goviunnienf s, the limits of aiinament.s 
therein fixed shall not lie exicedeil w ithout tli<? con- 
currence of the (Vnineil. 

'J’Im* Meinliers of tlie L<*agm> agree that the 
iiianufact uie hy private miterpiise of munitions 
and implement, s of war is ojien to grave objections. 
Tlie Conn<-il shall advise liow the evil t ffoet.s atten- 
dant upon such manufacture can be prevented, duo 

I. 
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regnril being Juul to the necessities of those 
Members of the League which are not able to 
manufacture the inunitious and implements of war 
necessary for their safety. 

rile Members of the League undertake to 
iiitcMchange full and frank inforniatiou as to the 
scale of their armaments, their military, naval and 
air programmes and the condition of such of their 
industries as are adaptable to warlike purposes. 

Articlk 9. Permanent Military Commission. 

A permanent C‘ommissiou shall be constituted to 
advise the Council on the execution of the provi- 
sions of Articles I and VIII and on military, and 
naval and air questions generally. 

Article 10. Guarantees x^gainst Aggression. 

The ^Members of the League undertake to respect 
and preserve as against external aggression the 
territorial integrity and existing political indepen- 
dence of all Members of the League. In case of 
any such aggression or in case of any threat or 
danger of such aggression the Council shall advise 
upon the means by which this obligation .shall be 
lultilled. 

Article 11. Action in Case of War or Danger 

OF ^^'AR. 

Any war or threat of war, whether immediately 
uffecting any of the Members of the League or not, 
is hereby declared a matter of concern to the whole 
League, and the League shall take any action that 
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may l>o tleemfd wi.se and ott'echial In >at<‘”'nard llio 
peace ot iiaUons. ]n laso any mii Ii cnicrgi-ncy 
should the Sc(i<‘taiy-Jn'netal shall on lln* 

i'ei[Ucs< of any Mcnihcr of the League forthwith 
summon a inceliny of tiic Couiu il. 

It is also (Um lanal to ho the friendly ii”lit ol 
each Member of the lA^ae’ue to brinu' to fin* at1e!»- 
tioii ot t)i(» Asseinl)ly or of tli<> (’(nnn il any ( in uni- 
stauce whatyNer atteeliiifi' intcinational lelatioin 
w'hirh tlireat(>ns tf) disturb intovnational ponca- or 
llie ^ood understandinj^ hetweeii nations ujx)!! \\]iirli 
l)eaee ^lepemls. 


Akticli; 12 . Disputes to hi-. SunMiriED to 
Akuitration or Inquiry. 

‘''J'lie Mi'inbeis of the licagne ajiiee that if tluoi! 
slujuld arise In*! ween them any dispute liktdy to 
l<‘{id to a niptuie, they will submit the matte i' either 
to aibitration oi- to impiiry liv the (’ouiicll, and 
tliey a^ii*(‘ in no ea.s<* to H'sort to war until three 
mouths aft<‘i' the awanl b.\ the arbitrators or the 
report by tlie ( ouneil. 

In any <'ase under this aili«le tlie awanl ol the 
arhitratois shall 1 m‘ nunh- within a reastuiahle time, 


^Article 12 oJ amciulctl zvouUl read : — ■ 

Tliu Mc'iribc*r» of thi- tlial, if >*n<JuM ariM^ 

l>ctweon tfioni any (lispnfc likrly io Iciol lo n ruf»turo tlifV 
will aaliiiiit ifi** jiiaUor fitlu*! to «irlalratiori oi 
►cttlainant or to «iKjutry liy flit* Couiail and they <iKivo in 
no < HKi* l<i M**»oi 1 1<J war until tlucv inonthrs nftvr tin* avsard 
by tLo arbitrators «>r tb'- judb ial flr« j.'^ion or llu* re pot t by 
the Council. 

In any case* nndir tbin Artieb*, tbo awar<l of llic arlotiaforrt 
of ibo judicial dcrisiiai sball bo iruolo \Mtliin a icaMjnablc tiiiKs 
and a report of the CouiKil bliall be made \Nitbin i-ix inoiiths 
after the bubmiKsioii fd the diKpnto. 
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and the re|iort of tlu* Council be made within 

six months after tlie submission of the dispute. 

Article 13. Arbitration of Disputes. 

t riie Members of the IjeajfUo agree tlial wlien- 
e\ei any di.s])ute shall arise between them which 
I h«‘y recognise to l>e suitable for submission to 
arbitration and which cannot bo satislaetorily 
settled by diplomacy, they will submit the whole 
subject-maltei lu arbitration. 

l)i.sputcs as to the interpretation of u treaty, as 
to any (|uestion of intimationai law, as to the 
oxistenee of any fad which, if established, would 
. on-'liluie a brcacli ul any international obligation, 
or as lu the extent and nature of the reparation to 
be made fur any sueli breach, are decUirod to be 
HiHoijg lliose a Inch are generally .suitable lor 
Mibnii.ssiou to arbitration. 

For the consideration ot any such dispute tho 
C(HUt of Atliitialioii to ahieh llie ease is releired 

jAtlicIc Jj as aiiicndcJ xk'ouU read : — 

The vf tho J^^ague agree that, whenever any 

il impute ptiall arisv LeUveon tliom wtiicli they ivcogniso to bo 
au:ul^K )"i lo arbiUati^.iu vi juilicial &eltlemout, 

and wliicb canuul bo eaii^factorily tfottlod by diplomacy, they 
Will aubiiiit ihc wh'tle ^ubjocl luiillcr to arhitiatiou or judicial 
llfiJivat. 

i>i.*‘pulcb uj* in the iiiterprclatiuii uf a treaty, aa to any 
ijuolKHj ni uitciu:.U«^iuil lasN, a. to Uic cxi.slciico uf any fact 
wliich, if o^t'il iishcd, wc^uUl ccn^titule a breach of any inter* 
t'bliCAiiun. or ii> tu the extent and nature of the 
rt‘i»aiaUun Xn be iiiuile for any swch breath, are declared to bo 
aniuni: wliich are generally suitable for submisaion to 

arbiualiitii or judit ini e^ett lenient. 

For the consideration of any euch dispute, tho c'Ourt tn 
'^Ituli tlie Cii5*e i^ reirried sIkiII he llie l*ormat»ent Court of 
iTitornatiDTinl Jnittice, established in accordance with Article 
14. oi lujy tr)buii;il agicid on by liie Parties to the disputa 
or stipulated in any coiivcijlioii existing between them. 
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shall be the Court agreed on by the paities to the 
dispute or stipulated in any convention existing 
between them. 

The Members of the TiCague agree 

carry out in full good faith any award tliat may 

be rendered and that thev will not ii*sort to war 

1 « 

against any Member of tlie T.eagne which complies 
therewith. In the event of any failuu* to cany 
out such an aulud, tlie Cnnin-il shall jnopose what 
steps should be taken to give effect tliei'Cto. 

Article 14 . Permanent of 1 x i i una i ion at. 

Justice. 

The Council shall bmnniat*' an<i t>i ilu* 

Meml)ers of the T/eagiie f<n‘ adoption plans tor tin* 
establishment of a Permanent ('onri ot Int^n- 
national Justice. The Court shall be (competent to 
bear and determine any dispute of an int«*i'iiational 
character whiclx tlie parties thereto •'ulunil lo it. 
The Court may also give an ;ulvi.''ory oinnion upon 
any dispute or question referred to it by tlie 
Council or by tlie Assemble . 

Article 15 . Disputes not SnsMiriii) lo 

Arbitration. 

*If there should arise between Menibeis ot tie 
beague any dispute likely to lead to u nipl'no, 

* Article 16. The first parauraph as amended would i\ cd : — 
If there should arifio .Mriiil-eri* of iIh- •u‘> 

tl‘»pute likely to lead to a niiit.iro, x'I.kIi 

to Arbitration or iudicial (.fttlciioot In ;«<-»-< rdaii< o wi i 
Article 13, the MombeiB of the Loaguo agreo il.ai lJi«y wW 

Auhmit the matter to tlu* Couiici). .\uy paity U> Hi<- 'H^f 

may effect Buth Kuhrnission by giving notice of the 

of the difcpuUj to the tjccreUry-UelKial, wli'' 'Vili m-il'o a 

netaiBBary urrangcmciitH for a full inve-'-tig.itK'i' "I'l o>i|MUci 
ation theretif. 
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\rliicli is not submitted to arbitration in accordance 
with Article 13, the Members of the League agree 
that they will submit the matter to the Council. 
Any party to the dispute may effect such submis- 
sion by giving notice of the existence of the dispute 
to the iSecretarj'^ -General, who will make all neces- 
sary ariangeinents for a full investigation and 
consitleration thereof. 

% 

For this luiipose the parties to the dispute will 
cominunicale to the Secretary-General, as promptly 
as po.ssible, statements of their case, with all the 
relevant facts and papers, and the Council may 
tortliwitii direct the publication thereof. 

The Council shall endeavour to effect a settle- 
ment of the dispute, and if such efforts are success- 
iul, a statement shall be made public giving such 
tacts and explanations regarding the dispute and 
the terms of settlement thereof as the C'ouncil may 
deem appiopriate. 

If the dispute is not tlni.s settled, the Council 
citliiu- unanimously or by a majoritj' vote sball 
make and publi.sh a report containing a statement 
ot tlic fact.s of the dispute and the recommendations 
nhich are just and deemed projier in regard 
thereto. 

Any Meml>er of the League represented on the 
Council may make public a statement of the fact.s 
<)t llie (lisj)iifo and of its conclusions regarding the 
same. 

If a report by the Council is unanimously agreed 
lo by the members tliereof other than the 
Uopri‘sentatives of one or more of the parties to the 
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(lisputo, the MemlMMs of the Lenoue agree tliat 
they will not go to war with any party to the 
(livSpute which complies with tlie recommendations 
of the report. 


If the Council fails to reacli a lopoii whidi is 
nnanimousl\- ag’rcHMl to hy the m<*mhei's thereof, 
otlier than the Reple.senfati^vs of one or more of 
the parties to tin* dispute, tlie Mi-mheJ-. of tJie 
Ii(*ague reserve to thetn.sel\-es tlie right to tak<‘ 
such action as tliey sliall consider necessary for 
the maintenance of right and justice. 


If tlie dispul<‘ Iwlween the parties is (lainied 1)\- 
one of them, ami is found hy the Council to jirise 
out of a matter which hy international law is solely 
within tlie domestic jurisdiction of that luirly, the 
Council shall so report, and shall make no recom- 
mendation as to its settlement. 


'I'he Coum il may in any <-ase under this Artich* 
T'eter the dispute to the Assemhly. The disputi* 
.shall he .so r<d'eiTod at the reiiuest ot either party 
to the dis]nite, provided that smh retiue^t hi' made 
within fourteen day.s after the suhmissioii of Iho 
dispute to (he Council., 


In any case relerred to the Assemhly, all the 
provisions of this Artiidi* and ol -Vitith* XII 
I'elatiny to tin* action and powcr.s ot the ( oinicil, 
shall apiily to the action and powms ot the 
Assemhly. proviiled that a report made hy the 
Asseiuhiv. if concuired in hy tlu‘ Representatives 
of those Menilx-rs of the l>eague represented on 
the Ouincil and ot a majority of (he other iMemhor.s 
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of tlio Leag-ue, exclusive in each case of the Re- 
presentatives of the parties to the dispute, shall 
liave the same force as a report by the Council 
concurred in by ul) the Members thereof other than 
the Representatives of one or more of the parties 
to the ilispute. 


Article 16. “ Sanctions ” or the League. 

Slioul*! an,\’ Meml)t‘r of the Lcag^iie resort to war 
in disreg-ord of its covenants under Aiiiclc XII. 
^IH, or XV, it shall ipso facto be deemed to have 
coniniitted an act of war ag-ainst all other Memljers 
ot fjjc League, wlnfli hereby undertake in)mediat<*ly 


jfy o.< aiitcndeii ii’otild read : — 

^Luulii any Mciubur of the League reaori to war in dia- 
legant nf jl.s n..\cnams iiinkT Article Xlf. XIIJ. or XV, it shall 
/ at to life dfomud to lia\u loniinittvd an act of war against 
all other iMenibers of the Uague, which hereby undt-rlake 
irnmodiately to subject it to the {‘cverarice of all trade or 
iaiuncial relations, tho prohibition of ail intercourse between 
jifTHoiia :vsi<ling ill tlieir territory and iiersr.ijs residing in the 
leiTitorv of the Covenant bivakiiig Slate, and the prevention 
of all nnuiK'KiI, roiiunenial, or |>ersonaI intercourse between 
r.r-tis Kviding Hi the territory of the Covenant-breaking 
■ late and peirair.s n-.sidinu in the f.-iriloiy of anv other State, 
iihetlici a .M< inber of the League or not. 

It i> Ini the (•..iiiieil to give :iii opiiitou whether <.r ni.| :i 
hreach of the Covenant has taketi i-lace. In deliberations on 
this f]ue.vion lu tlie Council, the votes of -Members of the 
l.eagne .'dhi:,.,) to hive resorted to war and of Members 
.•iraitist Mill'll) s(nl, action was iliivcied shall not he counteil. 

file Couin il will notify t" all Meinhers of the l>?ague the 
date which it lecuninieinl.s hir the application of the economic 
I're.ssiiie under tlii.s Article 

Nevcrlhele.^.o. the Cnuncil tnay. in the ease of particular 
.\loniliei.-», postpone the luining nil,, force of iinv of these 
nieasuie. fi.r a specihe.l period wliero it is satisfied that such 
.. posiponcuienl Mil! facilitate tl,e attainment of the object 
of the measures referred to in the piece, ling paragraph, or Hint 
It IS necessary in oi.lei to minimise ihe loss and inconvenience 
inch u ill he I t., H}u \t 
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to subject it to the severance of all trade or 
financial relations, the prohibition of all inter- 
course between their nationals and the nationals of 
the Covenant-breakiuf,'- State, and the prevention of 
all financial, commercial, or |^crsonal intercourse 
between the nationals of the Coveuaut-breaking 
State and the nationals of any other State, whether 
a Meinl)er of the League or not. 


It shall be the duty of the Council in such case 
to recommend to tlie several Governuieuts con- 
cerned what eftVetive* military, naval or air force 
the Members of the League sliall severally contri- 
bute to the armed forces to he used to i>rotect the 
covenants of the licague. 

The Meinhers of the League agie<‘, further, that 
they "ill niut\ially sup])ort one another in the 
financial and economic measures which are taken 
under this Article, in order (o iniinnii>c the loss 
and inconveniences resulting from the alxivc; 
measure's, and that they will mutually supitort one 
another in resisting any speiual measures aiiiH'd at 
one of their number by the Covenant-bi caking 
State, and tliat they will take the necessary steps 
to afford passage through their territory to the 
forces of any of the Meiuhoi’.s of the Ix'aguo wliich 
are co-operating to protect tlie covenants of the 
League. 


Any Member of the JiCague which has violated 
any cov<*nant of the l>eagu<* may Ik* dec*', red to l)e 
no lunger a l^Iemher of tlie Ijeaguc by a vote of llie 
('oiiiicil coiicuried in hy the llepresenlat i ves of all 
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the other Members of the Tjeague represented 
thereon. 

Article 17 . Disputes with Non-Members. 

In the event of a dispute between a Member of 
the League and a State which is not a Member of 
file Leogrue, or between States not Members of 
<he Loas’Ue, the State or State.s not Members of 
tlie Leagfue shall be invited to accept the oblig^a- 
tions of membership in the Leajriie for the purposes 
of such disi)\ite. u]»on such conditions as the 
C«)uncil may deem just. If such invitation is 
accepted, the provision of AHicles XU to XVI 
inclusive shall be applied with such modifications 
as may be deemed necessary by the Council. 

I'pon such invitation beiiiff gfiven the Council 
.shall immediately institute an enquiry into the 
circumstance.s of the dispute and recommend such 
action as may seem be.st and most effectual in the 
circumstances. 

It a State so invited shall refuse to accept the 
oblig-ations of member.ship in the Ijeague for the 
pUTposes of such dispute, and shall resort to war 
ap-aitist a ^femlxu- of the Leajfiie, the provisions 
of Article XVI shall be applicable as agrainst the 
State taking- such action. 

If botli parties to the dispute when so invited 
refuse to accept the oblig-ations of membership 
in the Tx^ague for the purposes of such dispute, 
tlje (%)uiuil may take .such measures and make 
such I'ecoinmeiidntions as will prevent hostilities 
and will result in the settlement of the dispute, 
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Article 18. Recistk.vtion* axd PiMti-it ation of all 
Future Treaties. 

Evory treaty or international t*nffa‘>'eni(*nt ent<*ro(l 
into lieroaftt'V liv anv M(*nil«*r ot tlie r^ea^’m* sliail 
Imj forthwith re<?isteieil with tin* S»'cr(*tanat ami 
shall, as soon a.s iiossililo, he i)nhlis]ie(l by it. Xo 
smh treaty or interiiatimial iOij'a^iMnent .sliall Ik' 
binding' until so iegisl<'re<l. 

Article 19. Review ok Treaties. 

The Assembly may troni time tn time advise tlie 
re-consideration by Members ot tlie Ticague ot 
ti-eaties which have become inapplicable and tlie 
i-on.sideration of intei national conditions whoso 
continuance might (‘iidanger the peace of the 
World. 


Article 20. .Aiiuooation ok Inconsistent 
O in.KiATlONS. 

The Members of the ri<‘ngue .severally agree that 
this CoNcnant is a<-c«*pt<'d as abiogating all obliga- 
tions or uu<Ierstandings inter which are iiu<m- 
sistent with the teims thereof, and solemnly uiidei'- 
luke that they' will not liereafter I'uter iiito any 
engagements inconsistent with tin' terms 1h«*r(*of. 

In caso any MpiiiIxt of Kliall, la^toru 

l)P(M)iM I ID** a Mi'IIiImm* ot ( lio I.iOiiy’UP, lia Vo uimIpt* 
talon any oldigations inconsistent with the t<‘nns 
of this (‘ovenant it shall be the <luty of such Mem- 
ber to take Immediate steps to proinre its reh'aso 
from .sucli obligations. 
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Article 21. Engagements that Remain Valid. 

XolIiinH- in this Covenant shall lie deemed to 
iiftect the validity of international engagements, 
^iich as treaties of arbitration or regional under- 
standings like the ^bmioe Doctrine, for seeming 
tlie niaiiitenaiiee of pea<‘e. 


\irncLE 22. Mandatories. Control of Colonies 

AND TEUiarORJES. 


Tm ilicsc cohuiies and teiritories whieli as a 
. onsequeiiee ot tlie late war have ceased to l>e 
ntnlei the soNenugnt y of the States which formerly 
"'i>v«‘rned them aiul wliicli art* inhahtlod h^' jieojdes 
not yet able t(. staiul by tlieinselves under the 
'treiiuou.s coiulilions ot the modern world, theie 


•Nliniild he applied the piinciplc that the well-lieing 
.ind dcN’elopnH'iif nl .such pct*j)h's torni a sa<‘rt*d trust 
i)f civilisatinii and tliat s(*curities t<u' the perform- 
iiin** ot this tni.st .'iluuihi be einhoilietl in this 
( 'ovcnatit . 


I'hc 1 f.si mciliod td giving jiiaclical effect (o tliis 
.]iiinci]dc i> that the tulelagi* ot .'‘Uch pt*oples shtuild 
lie cntiustcti tc advani^eil nations who, by reason of 
ihc'i it'sdurces. I licir c.xjmm ience or their geographi- 
I .il po.-^itiiin c;in bt'si nndcilakc this resjiuiisiliility, 
and who aTV willing to accept it, and that this 
iniclagi* .'•ho’ahl he I'xeit wetl hy tliem as Muinlatories 
on hchall td 1 he l.caguc. 

Tlic < hara* ter td the mandate must ilitt'er accord- 
in'^ i(» lilt* stage «d the fh*veloj»iiu*nt (d' the people, 
:li.- c''ogia[>hi';»l '.jiiiatidn of the li-rritory, its 
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eooiioiuic conditions and other similar circum- 
stances. 

Certain, communities formerly belonging to the 
'Curkish Empire have reached a stage ot develoji- 
ment where their existence as independent nations 
can be lirovisionally recog:nised subject to tlie 
rendering of administrative advice and assistance 
by a Mandatory until such time as they are able to 
stand alone. The wislies of tliese communities 
must bo a principal consideral ion in tlie selection 
of the Mandatory. 

Other peoples, esjMicially those of Central Africa, 
are at such a stage that the Mandatory must be r(*s- 
ponsiblo for the adininislralioii of tlje lcrrilor\' 
under conditions wJiicli will guarantee fi<‘edoni ot 
conscience and religion, subject only in the mainten- 
ance of public order uiid motuis, llie prohibition 
of abuses such as the slave tiade, the arms traffic 
and tho liquor traffic, and (lie prevention of tlie 
establishment of fortiheutions or military and naval 
buses and of military training of the natives for 
other than police purposes and the defence of terri- 
tory, and will also secure equal opportunities of the 
trade and commerce of other Memher.s of tho 


League. 

There arc territories, such as Snii(h-\V<*st Alrna 
and certain of the South Pacific Islands, wliicli, 
owing to the sparseiiess of their population, or their 
smuii h'v/ai, or tlieir remoteness from the centres of 
civilisation, or their geographical contiguity to 
tho territory of the Mandatory, and otiier ciicum- 
stunces, cun be best administered uudei the laws 
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of tlie Mandatory as integral portions of its terri- 
tory, subject to the safeguards above-mentioned in 
the interests of the indigenous population. 

In everv case of Mandate, the Mandator} shall 
render to the Council an annual report in reference 
to the territory committed to its charge. 

Tile degree of authority,, control, or administra- 
t ion to be exercised by the Mandatory shall, if not 
previously agreed upon by the Members of the 
League, be cxidicitly defined in each case by the 
Council. 

A permanent Commission shall be constituted to 
receive and examine the annual reports of the 
Mandutoi-ies and to advise the Council ou all matters 
relating to the observance of the Mandates. 

Article 23. Social Activities. 

Subject to and ill accordance with the provisions 
of international conventions existing or hereafter 
to lie agreed upon, the ilembers of the League. 

(a) will endeavour to secure and maintain fair 
and humane conditions of lalxuir for men, women, 
and childreu, both in their own countries and 
in all countries to whu-h their commercial and 
industrial relations extend, and for that purpose 
will establish and maintain the necessary inter- 
national organisations; 

(■/>) undertake to secure just treatment of the 
native inhabitants of territories under their 
control ; 

(r) will entrust the League with the general 
supervision over the execution of agreements 
with regard to the traffic in women and childreu, 
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aud tile traffic in ui»ium and ollici daiigoiuus 
drug’s ; 

(<^0 Nvili entrust the Jicague uilli the gencial 
supervision of the liade in aims and amniunition 
with the countries in whiili the cimtiol of this 

traffic is necessary in the coninion interest ; 

% 

(e) will malc<.‘ provision (o secun* and maintain 
freedom of communications and of transit and 
equitable treatment for the commerce of all 
Members of tlie Leag-ue. In this connection, the 
special necessities of the regions devastateil 
during’ the war of 1914 — 1JM8 shall be borne in 
mind ; 

{f) will endeavour to take steps in matters of 
intoruationa! concern for the prevention and 
control of disease. 

AUTICLli 24 . iNfliKNAllON.^L liUllt.\UX. 

Tlieie shall he placeil under llie direction of the 
League all international hureaux already <>siahlish- 
ed hy general trealie.s if the parties to such 
Irealics consent. All sindi iiiterualional bureaux 
and all commissions for the regulation of matters 
of iuterualioual interest hereafter constituted shall 
he placed under the direction of the League. 

In all matters of international interest whicli arc? 
regulated by general conventions but which aie 
not placed under tlio r’onti’ol of international 
bureaux or commissions, (ho S'ccretariat of the 
League shall, subject to llic consent of the Council 


and if desin*d hy tlu* parlies, r;olleei and rlisirihufe 


all relevant information and Hhall render any other 


assistance which maj' he necessary or desirable. 
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The Council may include aa paid of tlie expenses 
ol the Secietariat the expenses of any bureau or 
mmniissiou which is placed undei' the direction of 
tlie League. 

Article 25. Promotion of Red Cross. 

'l lie Members of the League agree to encourage 
and promote the establishment and co-operation 
ul duly authorised voluntary national Red Cross 
organisations having as purposes the improvement 
of health, the prevention of disease and the 
mitigation of sufteriiig throughout the world. 
Article 26. Amendments. 

• Amondnieiits to this Covenant will take effect 
when rutitied by the -Memlxus of the League whoso 
Uopresenlat ives couijiuse tlie (N)uncil and by a 
majority of the Mcnihcr.s of tlie League whoso 
Representatives comjmse tlie Assembly. 

Ao such Amendment shall bind any Member of 
tlie League which signifies its dissent therefrom, 
hut ill tluil case it shall cease to lie a Member of 

1 he J.cague. 

*Arin-lc as atnLttdcd, uoidd read : — , ut i 

Acnteiidiiionls io the prt*Hvnl (\ivcnai)t th^ text of vrhicJi 
eLull have been voted by the ^Ui^einbly uii u Ihree fouiilu^ 
majui’ilN, Ul wlikli tlieie shall lx* iiicludetl the voles ol 
Iho Meinbeis of the Council represented at the meeting, will 
take effect when ratitioJ by the Members of the League whose 
UciJic.-'cmativci couipuiud \ho Council when tlie vole was taken 
and by tlie ninjt'rity of those vvht*se Representatives form the 

Vsxinbly. ^ v 

If the required number of ratifications snail not have been 

obiairuft uUhin t\M'ntv-lwo months after the vole 
Aftf^eiiihly, the proposed amondiueut fhall remain without efiect. 

The turret nry- General ehall inform tho Members of the 
taking »dfert of an ameiuhnent, *• 

Any Meml)er of the League which has not at that time 
ratified the ameiulment is free to notify the Secretary -Geneva I 
within u vear of its refusal to ftcco}*t u, but in tliat cai?e it 
shall cease to be a Member of tlie liOngtie. 
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Select List of Books. 

A— -Information re^farctino- historical points nlUidcd 
t(> in tin* 1c\t may la* jjaincil from sncli books 

«40 « - - 

Bna.sfui ; Aueient Times (Ileatli). 

(j'/a/if: History «*t Knrope (Lon'iinansL 
WcJfs: Outline of History ((’nssell). 

Muir: Short History of tlie B'liti'sh 
Oommoinvealtli (Oeoij^o Pliilip). 

B — Teucliers aial otlier mulers who desire to stvuly 
the sul>ject more tlioroii^hly sliould make use ot 
tlie followinff valuable scries of booklets issued by 
the Iiifr)rmat ion Sej'tioii of tin* Secretariat of ilu* 
ljea«?m* of Nations at (leiieva at tin* ])i'i<e i>t 
six pence each (postaj^e extra) : — 

'I’he Covenant of the Leag’ue t)t Nations. 

The Leaifm* — Its Constitution and Organisation. 
The Permanent (\uirt ot International .lust ice. 
'riu* I'inaiicial A<lininistration and Api)ortion- 
meiit of Kxpenses. 

The Work cd' the Financial and Kcoiioinic 
Organisati*)!!. 

The Financial Reconstruction of Austria. 

The Saar Basin and Free City of Danzift-. 

Th .3 Political xVctivilies of the League. 

The Lea^we and the Reduction of Armaments. 
The ITealtli Oiffanisatioii of the Leogrue. 

Tin* lyOaffUe of Nations ami Minoi‘iti<*s. 
C'omniuiiicutions and Transit , 
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SiH-iiil i«iul TTunmintariaD Work of the 
I'lio J.cajfuo and Intellectual (Jo-operation. 

(’- rile followinnr are very useful books on inter- 
national i>roblenis and Lea^'iie que.stions ; — 

Sir a. Jhitlcr: Kand-bonk to the Leaf^ue of 

Xations (1919). 

!*hill : 1 nteiiiaf ioua] Lau and tlie (.treat 
War (191b). 

Burns : International Polities (PttJU). 

IhiiiOiin : rile l.»‘aj*'ae ot Nations (19J0). 

(iHh.rt Miirnni. 'I'lie Covenanl Explained. 
Hmthif: Dijdoniaey and llie .study ol Inter- 
national Ttelaliuns ( 1919 l 
Hohsnn: Pltdilellls of a New Olid (19J1). 
Krm: '['owanls International (.toverninent 

( 19‘J;V). 

ro : Problems ol Peace from tbe IIol\ 
Alliance to tlie Ii«‘a"ue of Nations (1919). 

/•’/•>/.• Ke\' Hook to the Eeaf-rne ot Nations (l9-3d). 
r. ./. .V, Buhtr: The (i.MH'va Protocol (PfJ.b). 
/A/// Williams: Tlie liCacfue, the Piotoc'ol and 
ilie laiipiie (19’Jot. 

Sir /■'. 1‘i'IUtrk : The kea^fue cd Nations (19*J',*). 
\'isi(iiii)t Brifn: Internatiijnal Helations ll9*Jd). 

Unrri^: What tlie Ijeajrue of Nations 
Is? (Prjbb 

Sn,} B<ik> r : The Leajrue ot Nations at Work 
(Nislieti 

IfoBami B'ts! : The Indecisiveness of Mndeiii 

War iHein 1927. 

/(*. -V, ^fot7^■lr: 'Die Modern State ((Oxford) 
Revised. 1927. 
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IF. McDougull : Janus, or tbe Conquest of War 
(Kegan Paul) 1927. 

1) — Official Publications of tlie League of 

Nations : — 

The Official Journal of the League (price £*2-10-0 
annuall^v) containing the eoiupleto minutes of 
the sessions of the Council of the League utnl 
many otluM' important transactions and 
documents. 

i'he Monthly Summary of the League (price 
five shillings annually) containing a record of 
the proceedings of the League meetings. 

llecords of the League Assembly (\arious juiies). 

The Treaty Series and International Lngage- 
meiits regi-sterecl by the Secietariat of the 
League (10 volumes already ])ublished; prices 
from one .shilling and three pence to twelve 
shillings). 
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